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3 PREFACE. 



It has been the aim of the author to make these 
pages of use as a reference for both scouts and 
instructors. 

In order to confine the book to a reasonable size, 
it was found necessary to give the scouts' organization 
commander credit for having given the scout instruc- 
tion and training in the duties of a soldier, including 
some of the special subjects in which instruction is now 
required, in our service. Also, it will be noticed that 
attention has been directed to the individual scout and 
not to patrols. A progressive scheme for instruction 
has not been attempted. 

Access has been had to standard publications and 
manuals used in the service. The Field Service Reg- 
ulations, United States Army, 1910, have been con- 
sulted wherever the subject matter relates to scouting. 
Nothing will be found in these pages which is contrary 
to official publications. When practicable, where sub- 
ject matter has been taken from the Field Service 
Regulations, attention has beeij called to the fact in 
some way (Example: F. S. R.), so that such data can 
be followed from these pages as confidently as though 
taken direct from the Field Service Regulations. 

259821 
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The author desires to express his appreciation of 
the valuable assistance rendered by Captain L. C 
Scherer, Paymaster (Cavalry), during the correction 
and revision of the manuscript. 

H. J. McK^NNEY. 
Fort Riley, Kansas, 
March 21, 1912. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
Mission and Qualifications of Scouts. 



Mission of a Scout. 

Certain information is gathered in time of peace by 
the General Staff of the Army. In addition to this, 
there is certain information which it is necessary for 
a commander, in the field, to have, and which can be 
gathered only in the field, in the theater of operations. 
Ti.is information is absolutely essential to a com- 
mander in order that he may be able to properly esti- 
mate the situation. 

In order that an army may be able to accomplish 
the purpose for which it was sent into the field, it is 
important that its commander first comprehend his 
mission, and second, that he be in possession of all 
information which will enable him to form an esti- 
mate of the situation. 

A full knowledge of all the existing conditions, in 
the field of operation of an army, must include the 
following : 

(i) The strength, intentions, position, resources, 
morale, etc., of the enemy. 

(2) The topography of the country. 

(3) The resources of the country. 
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This information is gathered by the troops them- 
selves, in the field, and is accomplished by reconnais- 
sance of bodies of troops, either large or small, accord- 
ing to the nature of the work to be done, by patrols 
of two or three men or even by single scouts. It is 
with the latter only that we have to deal. 

The effect of the work of one scout on the success 
or failure of an enterprise, undertaken by the army to 
which the scout belongs, cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. Ten men with perception, training, and 
experience, in a given position, can gain no more in- 
formation than one man of equal attainments in the 
same position. 

When it is remembered that the plan of a com- 
mander for the action of his whole army may be based 
on information reported by one scout, it is clear that 
any plans, already made by the commander, may be 
changed by the report of another scout. If the in- 
formation reported is meager, the estimate of the sit- 
uation is partly guess-work and the resulting plan is 
based on an insecure foundation which may crumble 
away at the first development for which provision has 
not been made through a lack of proper information. 

On the other hand, accurate information, covering 
every phase of the situation, properly reported in time 
to be considered by the commander, will enable the 
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latter to make an accurate estimate of the situation 
upon which to base his plan of operation. 

*''In the Russian Cavalry, since the war with Japan, 
it has been laid down that *it is indispensable that every 
cavalryman must now be trained to scouting/" 

That the importance of mounted scouting is rec- 
ognized by the War Department of the United States 
is evidenced by a provision in the Field Service Reg- 
ulations, 1910, for a "detailed detachment of mounted 
scouts" for each regiment of infantry. 

Therefore, anything which relates to mounted 
scouting relates to infantry scouting as well as to 
cavalry scouting. 

The necessity of information being gained by 
scouting having been established, we will say that the 
MISSION of a scout is: To get the required informa- 
tion and report it to the proper authority in time for 
it to be of use. 

Qualifications of a Scout. 

There are certain qualifications which a man de- 
tailed as a scout should possess before entering upon 
his training. These qualifications are both natural and 
acquired. 

♦"Aids to Scouting," by Lieut. Gen. Sir R. S. S. Baden- 
Powell, C.B., F.R.G.S. 
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Natural Qualifications of a Scout may be briefly 
summed up as follows. 

( 1 ) He should be physically well developed and 

free from disease. Excellent eyesight 
and hearing are of the utmost im- 
portance. 

(2) His habits should be good, so that neither 

his body, his mind, nor his reliability are 
impaired by them. 

(3) His education should be such that he can, 

at least, read and write and figure simple 
problems in arithmetic. 

(4) He should have a good memory. 

(5) His intelligence should be such as to enable 

him to learn quickly and to observe 
accurately. 

(6) His character and judgment should be 

such that his determination to carry 
through to a successful termination an 
enterprise, when once undertaken, will 
be affected by nothing except the most in- 
surmountable obstacles. 

(7) His fidelity, truthfulness, and physical 

courage should be unquestioned. 

The duties of a scout, at times, necessitate his be- 
ing separated from his companions, generally in the 
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enemy's country, where he can rely only on his own 
resources and expect help from no one. The existence 
of any physical or mental disability in a scout, under 
such conditions, may result in his capture or death. 

A dead scout is of no value either to himself or to 
his army. His death may prove to be an injury to his 
army. His mission has not been carried out and the 
final act of his life has resulted in failure. 

His education, memory, intelligence, character, 
judgment, and courage are of the greatest importance 
in aiding him to obtain, estimate, comprehend,- re- 
member, and report information properly. 

Acquired Qualifications of a Scout are those which 
he possesses from his ability to do certain things that 
have been taught him. They include his ability to 
do everything a good soldier can do. Some of these 
things I will particularly mention in addition to men- 
tioning an ability to do some things which are not re- 
quired of every soldier in the ranks. 

* Acquired Qualifications: 
(i) Ability to cook. 

(2) Ability to swim. 

(3) Ability to swim his horse. 

♦It is assumed that the scout has the "Acquired Qualifi- 
cations" mentioned. Therefore, in the following pages, no 
attempt will be made to give instruction in subjects appear- 
ing under this heading. 
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(4) A good horseman. 

(5) Ability to put a fitted shoe on a horse. 

(6) AbiHty to. signal (flag and heliograph). 

(7) Ability to read a map. 

(8) Ability to make a fairly accurate map. 

(9) Ability to give first aid. 

Many men whose courage is unquestioned can be 
found who, actuated by a spirit of adventure or an 
earnest desire to fulfill their duties to their country 
in time of need, are desirous of becoming scouts. But 
without training they are worse than useless. 

However, only when a tnan has obtained posses- 
sion of all of the natural and acquired qulifications of 
a scout mentioned above is he fitted to receive the 
special training which will equip him for the particular 
and important duties of a scout. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Reading Signs and Asking Questions. 



Reading Signs. 

The country is like an open book. Information is 
there in the form of signs. They only need to be read. 
What are signs and what they mean you must learn 
for yourself, in a great measure. Much practice and 
actual observation are necessary. You must see things 
and reason backwards to find out what they mean. 
Everything may have some signficance. The flight 
of birds, excitement of cattle in a field, a stone with 
the moist side up, all mean something. 

Telling you about these things will only serve to 
make you think along lines whith will help you in 
working out the particular problem which you have 
before you. No amount of description of a sign will 
serve to impress it on you, or make it appear as clear- 
ly to you as finding it and reading it- yourself. 

Conditions and circumstances are seldom twice the 
same. Although the same sign may appear the same 
at different times, its significance may be different ac- 
cording to its bearing and relation to your particular 
problem. It is useless to attempt to discuss all condi- 
tions and circumstances which may arise while scout- 
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ing. The following are a few suggestions as to the 
significance of signs: 

Signs. Significance. 

Animals. — Their former presence can be told from 
the tracks their claws and paws or hoofs make 
on the ground and from their droppings. When 
they were there may be told from the age of the 
tracks. (See Age of Trails, page 42.) 

Bells: — On the approach of troops to a town, the 
violent ringing of bells may be a signal to an out- 
lying enemy that troops are approaching. Or it 
may have some other significance. It should be 
especially noted if they are rung at an unusuaj 
time and simultaneously with the approach of 
troops. 

Birds. — ^The hurried rising and flight of birds, from 
an unseen position, may indicate an unseen 
presence. 

Blood. — Bloody bandages or other articles indicate 
that some one or some animal has received a 
wound. Indications of blood should be looked 
for when examining any place formerly occupied 
or passed by the enemy, after a battle, in order 
to ascertain if many of the enemy have been 
wounded. 
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Boats. — Large numbers of boats collected at a partic- 
ular place on one bank of an unfordable river may 
mean that an unusually large number of persons 
intend to cross — possibly the enemy. If there are 
no boats at places where they are usually kept in 
large numbers, the enemy has probably taken 
them, maybe destroyed them, to prevent the ad- 
vance of the (our) army. Also, the enemy does 
not intend to reoccupy that territory. 

Bridges. — ^The destruction, by the enemy, of bridges 
over large rivers probably indicates a retreat with 
no intention of returning to that territory, and 
an attempt to delay a pursuing army. 

Buzzards. — Large numbers of buzzards, or other car- 
rion birds, hovering over a place, may indicate a 
a more or less recent battlefield. 

Camps. — Abandoned camping-places may be discov- 
ered by the evidence of former locations of picket- 
lines; fires (see Fire, page 18); trenches for 
drainage, latrines^ and the disposal of other waste. 
If tents were used, the ground which has been 
occupied as a camping place for some time will 
show where tents have been banked or ditched 
and the remains of improvised shelters and camp- 
ing expedients may be seen. Also, ground lately 
abandoned will show tent peg holes. 
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f 

Unless manure has been burned or disposed of 

otherwise, piles of manure will be found in the 
vicinity of camping places occupied for some time. 
Graves will not always be seen, even in camps 
of long standing or when occupied immediately 
after suffering losses in battle. In order not to 
disclose losses and to prevent bodies from being 
disinterred by animals, the bodies are frequent- 
ly buried in a line. A picket line is then estab- 
lished over the graves and the horses and mules 
allowed to stand over them. (See Camp Sites, 
Observation of Old, page 8i.) 

CattlK. — Cattle or other domestic animals grazing 
quietly show there is no unusual presence in their 
vicinity. If they run from a place, stop and look 
in a certain direction, bellow, or show other signs 
of nervousness and excitement, they have been 
disturbed by an unusual presence and the pres- 
ence is in the direction they are watching. 

Clothing and Equipage. — "Abandoned clothing and 
equipage may bear marks indicating organiza- 
tions." (F. S. R.) 

Graves. — Numerous newly made graves near an old 
camp of the enemy are indications of the enemy's 
losses. 

Grass. — Grass will show where forms of men have 
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been lyings for a time. It may show a recent biv- 
ouac or protracted halt or temporary resting place. 
From the extent of space covered, the strength of 
troops which occupied it may be estimated. In- 
side the edges of tall grass indications of former 
outposts may be seen. 

Dust. — "A thick low cloud of dust indicates infantry ; 
a high and thin cloud, cavalry; a broken cloud, 
artillery or wagon trains. The size of the com- 
mand and direction of march may be roughly 
estimated by the dust, but the effect of wind must 
be considered." (F. S. R.) 

Do not mistake clouds of insects, in the air, 
for dust. 

Enemy. — When no accurate information regarding the 
intentions of the enemy can be gained, give him 
credit for having good sense. He will probably 
show excellent judgment. 

Explosions. — Explosions in the direction of the ene- 
rny which are not artillery fire probably mean the 
destruction of stores. This would generally pre- 
cede a retreat. 

Fences. — Even a splinter freshly knocked off, as well 
as larger breaks, would indicate that someone 
had crossed or had mounted the fence. Look for 
foot marks on the ground. 
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Flashes of Light. — Flashes of light (by reflection — 
observed when you are still) mean the movement 
of something — ^generally a person. The person is 
most likely to be a soldier. 
Fire. — ^The habits and customs of people who use fire 
must be known, to some extent, in order that 
the significance of fires built by them may be 
determined. 

Ashes and cinders of fires will appear old im- 
mediately after a rain although the fires may not 
be long dead. Feel underneath the ashes for heat, 
and smell the cinders. 

The amount of ashes and cinders will give 
some idea of the length of time the fire was used. 

The size and positions of fires will indicate the 
purpose for which the fires were built. 

The state of decay of food around former 
rooking fires will aid in determining when the 
fire was abandoned. 

Fires burning at unusual hours in camp denote 
unusual circumstances, such as a preparation for 
departure, the destruction of stores ; and at night 
they may be burned to give light to working 
parties. 

Fires may be lighted successively in a line and 
left by the enemy, when abandoning a camp or 
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other position, in order to create the impression 
that the place is still occupied. However, fires 
may be lighted in this manner by organizations 
coming into camp successively. 

In estimating the strength of a command by 
the evidences of fires, the amount of ground cov- 
ered by the fires must be considered rather than 
the number of fires. In warm weather fires will 
generally be limited to those used for cooking and 
possibly a few for illuminating at night. In cold 
weather the fires will be more numerous, pos- 
sibly one to each shelter, but the amount of 
ground covered by them would not be greater than 
when they were used for cooking and illuminat- 
ing alone. 

Food. — Food abandoned at an old camping place 
means a plentiful supply. Fresh cooked foDd 
abandoned would indicate a hasty departure. 

Foreign Matter. — Any articles foreign to their sur- 
roundings indicate they were placed there by 
someone or something. Their nature taken in 
connection with their use may give a clue to a 
former presence. 

Horse. — (See Horse, page 46, and Appendix A, page 

144.) 
Inhabitants. — If in friendly territory, much infor- 
mation can be gained from inhabitants. 

If in hostile territory, when the inhabitants ap- 
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pear friendly but frightened, they probably have 
no faith in the ability of their own troops tb pro- 
tect them ; their own troops may be at a distance ; 
or they may not be wholly in sympathy with the 
war. Confidence and insolence may mean the 
proximity and anticipated arrival of their own 
troops. 

If in uncertain territory (uncertain as to the 
loyalty of the inhabitants), when towns, villages, 
and hamlets are abandoned on the approach of 
troops, or only a few women, children, and old 
men are left, the inhabitants are friendly to the 
enemy. The men have probably joined the ene- 
my's army. 

Locomotive Whistlers. — ^A long whistle generally in- 
dicates arrival. Short sharp whistles generally 
mean departure. (See Whistles of Locomotives, 
Appendix A, page 150.) 

Moisture. — If anything seen lying on the ground has 
. the moist side up and the side next to the ground 
dry, it has been moved lately and turned over. 

ATorai^e:. — Anything which denotes cheerfulness, con- 
fidence, or that the troops were well in hand, 
would indicate that the morale was good. Whis- 
tling, singing, laughing, requirements of sanitary 
conditions observed, an orderly arrangement of 
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troops in camp, no straggling of troops on the 
march, are all indications that the morale is good. 

Mules. — A general braying of mules would indicate 
that they were coming to the end of their journey 
or preparations were being made to feed them. 
(See Mules, page 47.) 

Nothing. — You have learned something when you 
realize that you have seen nothing and that there 
was nothing to see. 

Outposts. — A study of signs around an old camping 
place of the enemy which indicate the positions of 
former outposts will show the enemy's outpost 
system. It may be useful knowledge to have 
when observing an occupied camp of the enemy. 

Smoke. — Distant smoke indicates a village, a signal, 
a camp, or at least some human presence, except 
where forest or prairie fires are prevalent. 

Tobacco Smoke. — The smell of tobacco smoke will 
easily, convince you that someone is near. Small, 
more or less regular puffs of smoke, rising from 
behind a hedge, wall, close fence, mound, etc., 
would denote the presence of a man smoking. 

Wagons. — The usual noises made by and which ac- 
company the movements of wagons, horses, or 
mules, such as the shouting of drivers, etc.. would 
denote at least the movements of wagons. They 
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are probably returning with supplies if there is 
no indication of a movement in the camp which 
they are entering or which they are approaching. 

If there are indications of a move in a camp 
and the wagons are getting away before the move- 
ment of the troops begins, the enemy are probably 
getting their supplies on the road first and intend 
to retreat or withdraw toward a friendly force. 
(See Wheels, page 51.) 
Watkr. — Ground softened by moisture around water- 
ing places will show plain indications of tracks. 

Watering places may be located by following 
wild animals' tracks or tracks of domestic animals 
in the fields. A bird alighting may possibly show 
where water may be found, if the surrounding 
country is very dry. Look in low places for water. 
A hole dug in low damp ground may collect 
enough water for a small party. Some large vines 
in the tropics, if tarped or cut in two, give a small 
supply of pure cool water. You had better know 
your vine, however. 

Asking Questions. 

One of the most valuable and natural means of 
gaining information is to ask questions. The value 
of the information obtained will depend on whether 
the person questioned knows the correct answer; if 
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he does, whether he will tell it and whether the ques- 
tion has-been asked properly. 

In remote districts, the ignorance of the average 
farmer regarding the surrounding country is aston- 
ishing. Answers by different people to the same ques- 
tion will disagree frequently. The farmer generally 
knows the way to the nearest post-office, town, or rail- 
road. There his travels and knowledge of geography 
and topography cease. If you ask him how far it is to 
any of these places, he will probably stop, think, try 
to estimate it, and wind up by guessing, 

Country doctors, horse traders, cowboys, country 
traveling salesmen, rural free delivery postmen, etc., 
will frequently be found to have a fair knowledge of 
distances, locations, etc., because their business takes 
til em about the country. 

The average civilian is confused by military terms, 
and such terms should be avoided when describing 
anything to them or asking them questions. 

Things to Remember When Asking Questions. 

(i) Ask only one question at a time and ask it 
in one direct sentence. 

(2) Wait for the answer to one question before 
asking another. 

(3) Do not ask your question in such a way as to 
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suggest the answer. Make the person you are ques- 
tioning think. 

(4) It is sometimes necessary to precede a ques- 
tion by an explanation. 

(5) If the person you are questioning is excited 
or frightened, his answers may not be accurate, but he 
will probably not attempt to deceive. 

(6) Do not put too much reliance in the accuracy 
of answers given by civilians about matters entirely 
military. 

(7) Persons know distances in the relation cer- 
tain places, well known to them, bear to some other 
place. Country people generally have no idea of reck- 
oning or estimating distances. 

(8) If you stop a man on the road and ask him 
how far it is from where you have met him to some 
other place, his answer will probably be incorrect. 

(9) Distances from one town to another town are 
generally well known in the towns concerned, but not 
by a man living on a road that runs to either one of 
the towns but does not connect them. 

(10) Do not put too much faith in the truth of 
answers given by inhabitants of a hostile country. 
Weigh those answers with what you 'know yourself, 
anl be suspicious of them. 

The following are a few ways that questions may 
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be asked. A glance at them will tell why one way is 
correct and the other is not. 

Incorrect: Correct: 

(i) Is it two miles to (i) How far is it to 
X...? X...? 

(2) Did you see a cav- (2) Did you see any 

airy patrol pass soldiers on horse- 

here? back go by here? 

(3) Did they pass at (3) How long ago did 

such and such a they pass? 

time ? 

(4) If I go up here two (4) Tell me how you 

miles and turn would go from 

to the left, will I here to Y. . . ? 

get to Y...? 

Familiarity with the customs, habits, and ways of ■ 
thinking of the inhabitants is a great aid in getting 
information from them and in understanding what 
they mean. Here is an example: Some tribes in the 
Philippines, when asked how far it is to a place, will 
point to the sun and then point to another place in the 
sky, in the track of the sun. They mean, if you keep 
on going at your present rate, when you get to your 
destination the sun will be in the p6sition in the sky 
to which they pointed the second time. Others will say : 
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"Dos cigarillos" ("Two cigarettes"). They mean, if 
you keep moving in that direction, that when you have 
smoked two cigarettes you should be there. Also, 
there are some natives there who point with their lips 
instead of with their hands. 

When holding conversation with civilians, whether 
of your own country or the enemy^s, it is well to re- 
member the following paragraph in the Field Service 
Regulations : 

"Unless instructions have been given to spread 
false information, all persons connected with the mili- 
tary service are forbidden to discuss the military sit- 
uation, plans, movements, etc., with, or in the presence 
of, civilians of any age, sex, or nationality." 

Therefore, "In questioning civilians caution is ob- 
served not to disclose information that may be of 
value to the enemy." (F. S. R.) 
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CHAPTER II. 

Estimating and Measuring Distances and 
. Heights. 

When in the field you will probably have little time 
to pace distances or measure heights, so it will be nec- 
essary to estimate them. Distances and heights may 
be of great importance in the report which you make. 

A certain amount of '^Estimating Distance Drill" 
is given in the preliminary training for target practice. 
This is not sufficient practice for a scout. The same 
ground and the same objects look different under vary- 
ing conditions. You should practice estimation of dis- 
tances and heights constantly, so that you will be able 
to make allowances for changed conditions. You can 
then check your estimates by some methods I will show 
you. 

In the "Provisional Small Arms Firing Manual, 
1909/- effects of light and varying ground on the ap- 
pearances of distances and objects are given. I will 
repeat it here so that you can use it in your practice. 

''Objects Seem Nearer: 

(a) When the object is in a bright Hght. 

(b) When the color of the object contrasts sharp- 
ly with the color of the background. 
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(c) When looking over water, snow, or a uni- 
from surface like a wheat-field. 

(d) When looking from a height downward. 

(e) In the clear atmosphere of high altitudes. 

Objects Seem More Distant: 

(a) When looking over a depression in the 
ground. 

(b) When there is a poor light or fog. 

(c) When looking from low ground upward to- 
ward higher ground." 

AfETHODS OF Practicing. 
In practicing you must have some known distance 
and height, with which you are familiar, firmly fixed 
in your mind. Have a mental picture of it. You can 
then* use it for a unit of measure which you can lay 
off, in your imagination, on the distance and height 
you wish to measure. The length and height of your 
barracks will do very well for this * 

First Method. 
Observe the distance or height to be measured. 
You are sure that it is not more than a certain distance 
and not less than a certain distance. Take the middle 
distance between these two points and make that your 
estimate. 

*See Measures, Appendix A, page 145. 
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Example. 

It is not more than 150 yards. 

It is not less than 100 yards. 

Estimation (middle distance) .125 yards. 

Second Method, 

As the nearest half of a distance to be judged is 
more easily and accurately estimated than the farthest 
half, you may do this: 

Select a point which you think is one-half the total 
distance. Estimate the half closest to you by the first 
method, given above. Multiply this by 2. The answer 
will be your estimate for the whole distance. 

Third Method. 

If you have several men with you, get their esti- 
mates and your own. Then take the average of all of 
them. That will be your estimate. 

Example, 

My estimate 500 yards. 

Pvt. Smithes estimate 480 yards. 

Pvt. Jones' estimate 550 yards. 

Divide by number of estimates. .3)1530 

Final estimate 510 jrards. 

Distance may be estimated by sound. This can be 
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used only for long distances under the following 
conditions : 

(a) When the sound is great enough to be heard 
from where you are. 

(fe) When the origin of the sound can be observed 
as well. 

An example of this is the firing of a field piece. 
Sound travels at the rate of about 366 yards per sec- 
ond. Note the number of seconds between the time 
you see the piece fired until you hear the report of the 
discharge. Multiply 366 by this number of seconds and 
you have the distance in yards you are away from the 
field piece. This is not very accurate unless you use 
a stop-watch, and even then it will be hard to catch 
the exact number of seconds and fractions of seconds. 

Constructing Right Angi.es. 

A little knowledge of how to construct angles by 
scratching them on the ground may well be learned 
here. Your lariat, picket pin, and a few sharp stakes 
will do for your instruments. 
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To Construct a Right Angle at the End of a 
L,ine of Sight. 

^ ROCK 




Let from A to the Rock be the line of sight. 

Required: To construct a right angle to line A, 
D, B, Rock (line of sight) at A. 

Scratch your line of sight on the ground for a lit- 
tle way with a sharp stake (say 4 or. 5 yards) to B. 

Take any convenient point, not on the line of sight, 
and a little nearer to the Rock than A, such as C. 

Drive your picket pin, with lariat attached, into 
the ground at C. 

Pull your lariat tight from the picket pin at C to 
the end of the line of sight at A. 

Hold against the lariat with your hand a sharp 
stake at the exact distance from C to A. 

Scratch in the ground with your stake a circle 
around C as a center which will cut the line of sight 
at D and pass over the end of it at A. 

Scratch a straight line from D to C and continue it 
until it crosses the circle at E. 

Scratch a straight line from E to A. 

The line E, A will be at a right angle to your line 
of sight at its end A. 
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To Construct a Right Angle on a Line of Sight. 

Pia 
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Tig. 8* 

Let D, C, E, Rock be the line of sight. 

Required: To construct a right angle to the line 
of sight, D. C, E, Rock at C. 

Scratch your line of sight on the ground for a lit- 
tle way, as D, C, E. 

Drive your picket pin, with the lariat attached, into 
the ground at C. 

Take any convenient distance on your lariat, such 
as C, D. 

Hold a sharp stake against your lariat at the dis- 
tance C, D. 

Scratch an arc of a circle on the ground at D, cross- 
ing the line of sight. 

Do the same thing with the same distance on your 
lariat at E. 

Drive your picket pin,, with the lariat attached, into 
the ground at D. 

With a distance on your lariat greater than C, D, 
describe an arc of a circle on the ground, as F, G (posi- 
tion of lariat and pin in Fig. 2). 
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Do the same thing with the same distance on your 
lariat with the picket pin driven in at E. 

These arcs will cross at O. 

Connect O, C with a straight line. 

The line O, C forms a right angle with the line of 
sight, D, C. E. Rock, at C. 

I will now show you some methods of checking 
your estimates. When in the field you can also use 
them to get more accurate measurements than you 
could get by any amount of estimation, provided you 
have the time. 

Mkasuring Distances Which Can Not Be Paced. 
Required: To find the distance from the rock to 
the tree on the other side of the river in Fig. 3. 




Pace away from the rock on a line at right angles 
and to the left of a line drawn from the rock to the 
tree. When you have paced any convenient distance, 
say 100 paces, stop, drive a stake or in some^way niark 
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the place. After marking the place,, go on in the same 
direction, but pace only half as many paces as you did 
, first. It would be 50 in this case. Turn to the left, 
pace on a line at right angles to your original line 
until you can see the tree over the stake or whatever 
marking you left at your first halt. The number of 
paces you have come from the time you turned to the 
left is one-half the distance from the rock to the tree. 
If you came 90 paces, the answer would be as follows : 
90 x2 equals 180 paces — dis. from rock to tree in paces. 
32 Say your pace is 32 ins. long. 



360 

540 

12)5760 



480 feet=Distance from rock to tree. 
Map-Maker's Method. 
Plot a base line any convenient length, just as you 
would if making a position sketch of' the ground which 
includes the distance you wish to measure. Use any 
scale you wish. Plot the required distance by sights 
from each end of your plotted base line, as in map- 
making. Then take your scale and measure the re- 
quired distance on your plot. 

Method of Measuring Heights. 
Required: Find height of pole. (Fig. 4.) 
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Plant a stick, the height of which you know, any 
convenient distance from the object you wish to 
measure. 

Pelt 




Go away from the stick and object measured and 
find the place where by putting your eye to the ground 
your line of vision will just cut across the top of the 
stick and the object measured. 

Measure the distances from your eye to the foot 
of t^e stick and from the foot of the stick to the foot 
of the object measured. 

Multiply the height of the stick by the distance 
from your eye to the foot of the object measured. 
Divide this by the distance from your eye to the foot 
of the stick. 

Taking the measurements given in the figure, we 
find the height of the pole as follows : 

15 plus 30 equals 45, total distance from eye to 
pole. 

45x10 equals 450 divided by 15 equals 30 feet. 

Note. — The reason for this is the following proportion: 
15 : 10 :: 45 : Height of pole. ^ 
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Map-Maker's Method o^ Measuring the Height 
OF H11.1.S. 

To find the height of a hill which has an even con- 
tinuous slope and which can be paced.* 

By means of a slope-board (see inside of back cover 
of this book), determine in degrees the slope of the 
hill of which it is desired to find the height. 

Measure the distance by pacing, from the point you 
took your sight with the slope-board, to the top of the 
hill. ' 

Lay oflF or plot this distance on a piece of paper, 
using the 3-inch or the 6-inch scale, as you would lay 
off any distance when making a map. 

Lay your scale of map distances on the line drawn 
on your paper. Find how many contour intervals 
would be placed on a sketch representing the slope 
observed. • 1 ' n ^ 

Multiply the number of contour intervals found 
by 20, if the 3-inch scale was used, or by 10, if the 
6-inch scale was used. 

The result will be the height of the hill, in feet, 
from where you made your observation. 

*Ti*ither the above or the precedinof method mav be used 
for hills of uniform slopes. The nreceding method must 
be used for hills the slopes of which are uneven and are 
broken by dips, hollows, etc. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Traii^ing. 

Trailing is a subject regarding which little can be 
tniight, but much can be learned by observation. You 
may grow old at trailing and learn something new 
about it just befoie you die. A few suggestions, how- 
ever, may be of assistance in directing a line of 
thought and observation. 

All human beings, animals, and inanimate objects 
which move or are moved about on the ground leave 
more or less evidence or signs of their having been 
there. One of the greatest of these is disturbances 
on the ground in the form of indentations which show 
the form or some characteristic of the object which 
made them. 

In addition to tracks and ground conditions, there 
may be other indications of the presence of a trail, 
which are more or less apparent. Frequently it takes 
a very practiced eye to discover such indications. But 
there may be others more plain, such as: bushes, 
branches and twigs being broken in a certain direction, 
or disturbed places in high standing crops like wheat 
or any close-growing vegetation, as tall cogon grass, 
fresh broken vines in a jungle, etc. 
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In picking up a trail, indications of tracks must be 
looked for as in reading any other signs. Trailing is 
simply reading these signs and following them from 
point to point. 

After a trail is picked up it is not always best, while 
following it, to look directly at each separate sign on 
the ground, but to look a little distance ahead. A dif- 
ference of light and shade can be seen better in this 
way and the trail becomes more continuous as well. 

If you lose sight of any actual signs and think that 
you are "off the trail," reason which way the trail 
would be most likely to go. While doing this, bear 
in mind anything you may know of the character- 
istics of what you are trailing. If you have any men 
with you, stop them. While running around looking 
for tracks, they may destroy them. Have one man 
look for some distance in the direction in which the 
trail mi^ht be expected to go. If this fails, have one 
man walk in circles around the place where you lost 
the trail, or do it yourself. These circles mav. be 
widened and signs eventually found. Look for place- 
which would be likely to show indications of signs, 
such as moist places in the ground. If this fails, go 
back to where you knew you were on the trail, and 
reoeat all these methods. 

In addition to looking: for evidences of trails on 
roj^ds and paths, look for them in such places as holes 
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in fences, around watering-places» and shade of trees 
or other resting-places. 

Difficult Traii^ing. 

Naturally, very hard substances, such as hard- 
packed roads, hard-baked clay, frozen ground, pave- 
ment, etc., do not readily receive or show impressions 
made on them.* But if there if a layer of any other 
matter on the substance, a track may be followed. 

Observing where dust, dew, frost, etc., has been 
disturbed on hard substances is a great aid. . If stones, 
pebbles, leaves, and sticks are lying about, the fact that 
they have been disturbed might mean that the trail led 
that way. Examination of suspected objects would 
show whether or not they have been moved. If, in 
dry weather, one side of an object is moist and the 
other dry, it indicates that the moist side has been close 
to the ground or in the shade. If the moist side is ex- 
posed, it is quite evident that the object has been 
moved. 

An object remaining in one place for a long time 
will show a weather mark. A more or less well de- 
fined weather mark on the ground may be found which 
will conform to the shape of some object lying close 
by. Trails may be followed from one soft moist place 
to another. Ice on puddles may show scratches, wheel-, 
hoof-, heel-, and nail-marks. Places suspected of trails, 
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if observed from different angles, may show tracks 
otherwise invisible. 

Night trailing is very difficult. It may be done un- 
der favorable conditions. Tracks made in a continu- 
ous soft moist substance may be followed at night by 
getting down on all fours and feeling the tracks with 
the fingers. A much quicker way is to follow the 
tracks with bare feet. 

In daylight, when you cannot see a foot print or 
any disturbance on the ground, you may pick up a 
trail by seeing a small clump of fresh moist mud on a 
dry road bed, or any article which does not belong to 
the surroundings and could only have gotten there by 
being dropped by a person, knocked from a wheel, or 
kicked off a hoof. 

The article itself may tell you a story. Take a 
clump of mud for an example. Whether the mud was 
dry or wet will give you a clue to its age. Is the mud 
of the same kind of earth as the surroundings in which 
it was found ? If not, there is some place where such 
mud is found. Where is it? By what route did the 
mud get there? What brought it there? A little com- 
mon sense reasoning may let you answer these ques- 
tions and you can make a continuous story from it. 

Droppings of animals are an assistance in keep- 
ing on the trail on hard substances and in difficult 
situations. 

A knowledge of the characteristics of objects. 
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animals, and persons trailed is a great aid. The track 
of any particular person, animal, wheel, or other ob- 
ject generally shows one or more features peculiar to 
itself or peculiar to tracks made by other objects of 
the same class. 

Such peculiarities must be looked for and noted so 
that the same or a part of the same track showing the* 
peculiarity could be recognized anywhere. Tracks 
made by boots with hobnails on the soles are an ex- 
aggerated example of this. 

Only parts of tracks will generally be seen. Even 
they will probably be more or less indistinct. You 
must be able to recc^ize these parts from your knowl- 
edge of the whole impression, and so, in your imagina- 
tion, see the whole track before you. 

Easy Trailing. 

The following are some of the easiest surfaces and 
conditions which reveal the presence of trails: fresh 
snow, fresh ice, mud, wet sand, loose earth, dust, moist 
surfaces, thick underbrush, tall g^ass,, any surface re- 
cently rained upon, etc. Trails made on such surfaces 
are so obvious that they can be readily followed with 
little or.no training. 

Age or Trails. 

Many things affect the appearance of tracks, such 
as wind, moisture, dust, sun, heat, snow, rain, over- 
Wng" tracks, etc, ^ j 
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Things to remember when judging the age of trails: 

(i) On a windy day, tracks on the ground look 
old quickly. They are covered by dust and sand, and 
the moisture in them dries soon. Also, their edges will 
not be so sharp. 

' (2) If it were known when the last rain fell in a 
locality, and tracks show evidence, of rain, it requires 
little reasoning to see that the tracks were made be- 
fore the rain. 

(3) Crossing of tracks by other tracks, the age of 
of which is known, aids in telling the age of the tracks 
crossed. 

(4) Freshness or age of droppings may tell some- 
thing about when a track was made if due allowance 
is made for the work of birds, ants, and other insects. 

(5) Tracks made on growing grass can be judged 
as to age by the appearance of life left in the g^rass 
where it has been bruised (whether it looks dead or 
only bruised). 

(6) The same trail which looks old on hard ground 
may look very fresh when seen on soft moist earth. 

Characteristic Trails. 
Different objects, animals^ and classes of people 
leave certain signs which are characteristic of trails 
made by them only. 
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An observance of this in the following alphabetical 
list may be of use : . 

Objects, Animals, Characteristics 

and People, of Trails. 

AuTOMOBii^ES. — Automobile trails can be distinguished 
by the breadth and concavity of tracks made by 
the roundness of pneumatic tires, regular indenta- 
tions of chains on tires, regular indentations of 
designs on the surface of tires, the absence of 
hoof-marks which could have any connection with 
the tracks made by the wheels. 

Where automobiles have been stopped may be 
seen the impression of human feet, which were 
not seen before, or impressions of wrenches and 
tools, if the machines were repaired. All wheels 
hitting obstacles jump farthest when going at the 
highest rate of speed. (See Wheels, page 51.) 

Barefoot Tracks. — (See Shoes or Boots, page 49.) 
The track of a bare foot on which a shoe is habit- 
ually worn can be readily recognized. The im- 
prints of the toes will show them to be in more 
or less cramped or contracted positions. Also, 
the sole of the foot will appear more narrow than 
the sole of a foot habitually bare. Tracks of the 
latter are always wide and spreading, with spaces 
plainly showing between the toes, and the arch 
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under the instep is flat and shows plainly in a 
perfect track. 

Frequently different tribes of savages or semi- 
civilized people who go barefooted habitually 
have distinctive peculiarities in the form of their 
feet. These must be studied in a country of bare- 
footed people. 

BiCYCiyKS.— A bicycle makes two more or less wobbly 
tracks, one following the other. The more nearly 
straight one or hind track overrides the other. 
The slower the speed the more wobbly the tracks 
are liable to be. (See Automobiles for other in- 
dication of speed.) A bicycle track may dis- 
appear when the rider dismounts and picks up 
the machine and carries it. So, if the track dis- 
appears, look for human feet tracks which were 
not apparent before. Follow them. You will 
probably pick up the wheel tracks again or find 
the wheel and rider. 

Breechks. — Different regiments and different arms of 
an army may make use of different and partic- 
ular shaped reinforcements on the breeches. If 
a man wearing such breeches sits on soft moist 
ground, the shape of the reinforcement of the 
breeches may be noted. If many of these impres- 
sions are seen, the presence of that particular regi- 
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ment or detachment of the arm which affects such 
reinforcements may be ascertained. 

Carabaos. — A carabao has large, spreading, cloven 
hoofs. They are readily recognized and distin- 
guished from the hoofprints of a vaca, steer, or 
other cloven hoofed animal. The use of carabaos 
indicates slow rate of travel. Also, water must be 
abundant in the country, as carabaos cannot go 
long without it. 

Gaits. — For gaits of horses, see Appendix A, page 144. 

Grass Traii^s. — The direction of trails freshly maae 
on grass will be shown by the blades of grass hav- 
ing been pressed down and lying in the direction 
in which the trails were made. 

Gun Carriages and Limbers. — (See Wheels.) 

Hai,ts. — Where tracks can be seen at all, indications 
of halts are easily distinguished. If large bodies 
of troops are being trailed, the foot-marks of men 
and animals at halts will go in all directions for 
short distances, crossing and recrossing. Wheel- 
tracks will show in places where the vehicles 
stopped, backed, and started again, and where the 
ground has been scraped by the wheels when the 
the brake was applied. Marks will show where 
the butts of rifles rested on the ground, where the 
staves of guidons or standards rested or were 
dragged for short distances, etc. In^hot weather 
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the ground near shade or water will show many 
tracks. In cold weather the ground near shelter 
from the wind, etc., will show many marks.. Dis- 
tances between halts, taken in connection with 
gaits, will indicate rate of travel, if hurried, etc. 

Horses. — Horses at all gaits make the deepest inden- 
tations with the toe of the hoof. The faster the 
gait the deeper are all indentations. The hind 
feet are generally longer and narrower than the 
fore feet. Draft horses hatve caulks on their 
shoes, whereas saddle horses do not. On slippery 
roads light caulks may be used on saddle horses. 
At different gaits the tracks of each pair of 
feet appear in a different relation to each other. 
(See Appendix A, page 144, for plate showing 
tracks at different gaits.) 

In order to deceive trailers, horses may be 
shod with the shoes reversed or put on hind part 
before. The deepest indentation would then be 
shown by the heel marks. Also, when the horse 
slipped the track might disclose the trick. A slight 
crescent-shaped mark could be detected in places 
between the heel prints of reversed shoes where 
the toe of the hoof struck the ground, if the heels 
of the shoes were short. 

Lkggtns. — Frequently the marks of a leggin or spur- 
strap under the instep will tell whether the track 
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was made by a civilian or a soldier. Or it might 
indicate a particular arm of the service or the 
regiment. 

Morale. — Evidences of a well-regulated march where 
there has been little straggling, where each arm 
of the service marched in its own place, where 
halts had not been unusually numerous, and when 
made they were general, when tracks leading to 
water had been few and those made showed evi- 
dences of having been made under proper dis- 
ciplinej, all would go to show that the morale of 
the troops being trailed was good. 

Mules.— Mule tracks are much the same as horse 
tracks, except the feet or hoofs are smaller and 
much longer in proportion to the width. Draft- 
mule^s tracks will show the presence of heavy 
caulks, and the tracks will have a relation to the 
wheel tracks, if the animals are actually drawing 
a vehicle. Pack and saddle mule tracks will nai 
show caulks, and the tracks will be single animal's 
tracks, and will not be regular as to direction. 
The heels of shoes on pack-mules are generally 
very short. 

In some parts of some countries mules are not 
generally used, except by the army. In such 
places mule tracks would indicate a detachment 
of some kind (see Horses) with transportation. 
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Open P1.ACES. — In coming to an open place, in addi- 
tion to looking for evidences at your feet, some- 
times the direction of a trail may be immediately 
picked up by looking in a general way over the 
ground or the vegetation covering it. 

A difference of light or shade may show the 
trail on the ground at some distance. A slightly 
disturbed place in the grass or other vegetation 
at a distance may show the direction at once. 

Ponies. — Pony tracks are much the same as horse 
tracks, only they are smaller. In the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, and Cuba a shod pony in the rurai 
districts is an exception. Shod ponies generally 
belong in cities, where paved streets are traveled. 

Rifles. — Rifles rested on the ground leave some po**- 
tion or all of the imprint of the stock or heel- 
plate. Familiarity with the kinds of small arms 
used by an army will lead to the distinguishing 
between the different rifles carried by the different 
regiments or different branches of the service. 
Unless the enemy is armed with the same rifle as 
your own army, the imprint of a stock will tell 
you whether you are trailing enemies or friends. 

Sabers. — In some foreign armies officers wear their 
sabers habitually. Scratches on the ground where 
the scabbards had been dragged when unhooked, 
taken in connection with the tracks of a pair of 
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human feet, may indicate the presence of officers. 
A saber scabbard when resting on the ground may 
make dots and more or less curved scratches on 
the ground. 
Shoes or Boots. — Human beings when walking hit 
the heel of the foot on the ground first, then the 
ball of the foot and toes. As the speed increases 
the heel mark becomes lighter until in a fast run 
there is no heel mark at all and only the marks of 
the ball of the foot and toes are shown. When 
starting to run the dirt may be scraped out be- 
hind. This may continue. The space between 
each foot print in walking is about one yard; 
when running the space is greater. Different 
shapes and sizes of shoes will indicate different 
sexes and classes of people. 

Skirts. — Earth disturbed and swished by skirts be- 
hind and over tracks in loose soil or sand, taken 
in connection with tracks of small feet, indicate 
the presence of women. If with an army, the com- 
mander evidently does not anticipate trouble with 
the enemy. 

Steers, Oxen, Etc. — These are cloven-hoofed animals 
and are slow of gait. When an army habitually 
uses horses and mules as the means of transpor- 
tation, if steers, oxen, etc., were used at any time, 
it would indicate that a larger amount of supplies 
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^ than usual were being transported at a leisurely 

gait. Or it might indicate that the means of 
transportation of the enemy had suffered from 
some disaster, scourge, etc. 

Speed of Marches. — Length between halts, taken in 
connection with indications of gaits of men and 
animals, indicate the haste or lack of it by the 
troops on a march. Several parallel roads used 
by troops while marching indicate a concentrated 
march. Many articles abandoned along the way 
indicate haste. 

Spurs. — Mounted soldiers, when dismounted, may 
leave indications of their presence which will dis- 
tinguish them from infantrymen or dismounted 
men by a slight indentation being seen behind the 
heel where the spur struck the ground in walking. 
The mark of the spur strap may also be noticed 
under the impression of the instep. 

Trousers. — On loose ground or sand, irregular cres- 
cent-shaped indentations behind the heels of a 
man^s shoes would indicate that long trousers 
were worn. A regular shape, if a spur is not 
shown,, might indicate that a long, loose, stiff leg- 
gin was worn. 

Travois. — Two long, parallel, continuous tracks, 
scraped in the ground, if taken in connection with 
the tracks of a mule, horse, or other animal, might 
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indicate a travois. The use of travois by an army 
usually supplied with wheeled ambulances would 
indicate that an unusually large number of sick 
and wounded were being transported. 

Wagons. — (See Wheels.) 

WHEEiyS. — Familiarity with the kinds of wheeled trans 
portation tracked, taken in consideration with the 
width of tires, width between the wheels, and kind 
of animals used to pull the vehicles, will facilitate 
distinguishing the kind of wheeled vehicle trailed. 
The direction in which wheels have gone can 
be told by the direction the animals' feet have 
traveled; also, thq direction may sometimes It 
noted by observing the scratches on the sides of 
deep ruts, especially if made in clayey mud or 
soft mud. Halts can be distinguished where it 
was seen that the brake was applied where the 
ground is scraped and mud has dropped from the 
wheels. Wheels resting for some time in soft 
ground sink in to some extent. Animals halted 
in harness make an unusual number of hoof- 
marks in the same place. Tracks of human shoes 
not seen previously, and disappearing again, may 
be seen near halting places. When the brake is 
taken off, preparatory to moving, the wheels may 
slip or roll back slightly when ascending 2^ grade 
from a halt. ^ 1 
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When wheel tracks jump over a small ob- 
stacle, such as a stone, they approach to the ob- 
stacle close on the side from which they come. 
They then go over and hit the ground farther 
away from the obstacle. The bare space is the 
greatest on the side toward which the track is be- 
ing laid. If the vehicle is stopped, backed, and 
goes on, the direction can be easily seen where 
the tracks cross over their first impression when 
they proceed. 

Laying a Traii,. 

In order to direct a command over a route, it is 
sometimes necessary that a scout leave an unmistak- 
able trail. In addition to the usual indications uncon- 
sciously left by persons and animals traveling over 
the country, it is well, on such occasions, to resort to 
some more artificial and unmistakable method of leav- 
ing signs. 

If the signs left by the scout are understood by one 
man, traveling at the head of the column, the trail may 
be followed unerringly and unhesitatingly. 

Even in peace, when on practice marches and 
maneuvers, two or three scouts, acting as pathfinders, 
may precede a command marching through a strange 
country which is poorly mapped. The pathfinders, 
starting fifteen or twenty minutes before the command, 
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find the proper direction. They leave signs indicat- 
ing the proper route at all places where there might 
be the slightest uncertainity in the minds of those 
following. 

The command following proceeds without loss of 
time and with the satisfaction of knowing that steps 
taken do not have to be retraced. The pathfinders 
may also be called upon to do trailing and so lead a 
command to an enemy or to join other troops of their 
own army. 

The scouts detailed to act as pathfinders must be 
able to find their way with absolute certainty through 
the country on roads and across country independent 
of roads. 

The pathfinders are assisted in doing this by the 
following : 

(i) A knowledge of the points of the compass. 

(2) A knowledge of the general direction of places 
sought. 

(3) A knowledge of the location of places sought 
in relation to other places and features of the land- 
scape. 

(4) Asking questions of people in the country. 

(5) The use of maps of the country traveled. 

(6) Ability to trail. 

The signs must not attract undue attention and 
must be made from or on materials at hand. No one 
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set or kind of articles can be used, as the article it 
was decided to use might not be available when need- 
ed. The signs must then consist in the significance 
of the arrangement of any articles or marks. Also, 
the signs must be left in places previously agreed upon. 

Any articles or marks which can be placed in cer- 
tain positions relative to each other, previously agreed 
upon, may be utilized for signs. The significance of 
the signs would be shown by an arrangement of the 
following : 

( I ) Any small movable articles found in the vicin- 
ity of the place where it was desired to leave the sign, 
such as stones, sticks, etc. 

(2) Hatchet marks or blazes on trees or posts. 

(3) Knots tied in long grass or standing grain. 

(4) Scratches or marks on anything, such as on 
the ground, boards or posts of fences, telegraph-poles, 
rocks, etc. 

(5) Impressions of the pathfinder's foot or im- * 
pressions of anything made on a soft substance which 
will receive it, such as soft moist ground, mud, snow, 
wet sand, etc. 

It is probable that no one of the methods could be 
used throughout while laying any one trail. For ex-, 
ample: One sign might be an arrangement of stones 
on the ground. When it was necessary to make this 
sign again, no stones might be at hand. The sign 
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would then be made by the same arrangement of 
scratches on the ground or on a rock. The next time 
the sign was made it might be the same arrangement 
of hatchet-marks on a tree. A resort to the use of 
several of the methods while laying the same trail 
would be an advantage, as it would elude the curiosity 
of persons whose attention had been accidentally at- 
tracted by one of the signs. 

The signs indicating the direction of trails laid 
should be placed as follows: 

(i) At Cross-Roads, — From five to ten paces from 
the intersection of the roads in the proper direc- 
tion, whether the direction of the trail has changed 
or not. 

(2) At Forks in the Road, — ^Where the trail leaves a 
well-defined road or path which the pathfinder 
has been traveling, a sign should be placed on the 
old road indicating the new direction at the place 
the trail leaves the road. 

Another sign is then placed five to ten paces 
from the old road on the trail in the new direction. 

(3) Across Country, — It would be understood that 
the direction of a trail would not change imless 
marked by a sign (except on well-defined roads 
or paths). However, when going across country, 
it would be well to leave signs at frequent inter- 
vals. Signs should also be left when entering 
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and when leaving a forest, jungle, ford, or high 
standing crops, and 1:hey should be placed on the 
tops of divides and hills. 

Wheni traveling on well defined roads or paths, 
signs are ordinarily left only at the first two places 
mentioned, unless the distances between signs become, 
excessive. In such event, simply to reassure those 
following the trail, signs are left at regular intervals, 
previously agreed upon. For example: At intervals 
not greater than a mile." Across country they should 
be so frequent that there would be no possibility of 
missing them. 

When laying a trail on a road, the signs should be 
placed off the road, a short distance, where they will 
not be disturbed by traffic. They should be placed 
preferably off the right side of the road, path, or 
trail. If this can not be donet, then place them in the 
same relative position on the left side. On unfrequent- 
ed paths, ^in thinly -settled districts, the signs might 
occasionally be placed in the middle of the road, if 
there is little danger of their being disturbed. Care 
must be exercised by the pathfinder that his actions 
while making the signs are not observed by any curi- 
ous person who might destroy them after he left. 

A command preceded by pathfinders should al- 
ways have in the lead at least one man who under- 
stands the signs. 
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The following arrangement of articles or marks 
composing the signs and their significance is suggested : 

Significance, Arrangement of Articles or Marks, 

(i) Indicating the direction of a trail: ^ ^ . — » 

(2) Indicating that the trail leaves the 

road here and the direction it takes : q O • •— » 

(3) Indicating that a message has been left 

in the vicinity and indicating the di- qq • •— ♦ 
rection of its locality: p. 

Note. — The one article, scratch, or mark of a sign which 
stands separate from its companions is the " Indicator. '* It 
indicates the direction. For purposes of illustration, it is 
shaded in the diagram. The arrows, also, are for illustration 
only, and need not be marked or scratched on the ground or 
other surface on which the sign is made. 

Below are some examples of the above signs. Any 
materials available may be use(^ in making any of the 
signs. (See Fig. 6.) 

^te^ ^t^fy^ ^jS^^^ 




Fig. 6. 
Signs that a message had been left may be placed 
at any point where they would be seen. They would 
preferably be placed close to signs indicating the di- 
rection of the trail. Messages themselves could be 
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left at various kinds of places. For example: Un- 
derneath a stone, clod of earth, or rock in a fields or 
in the hole between a loose fence-post or telegraph- 
pole and the earth. 

The direction of the place and object secreting the 
message would be shown by the indicator of the sign 
showing that a message had been left in the vicinity. 
The object secreting the message would be designated 
by being encircled by a ring of stones, sticks, or other 
articles, by having a circle scratched in the ground 
around it, by a stone being placed on such objects as 
a low post, or by a cross being scratched on such ob- 
jects as large rocks, tall posts^ or telegraph-poles. 

Below are seme examples of objects which may be 
used in secreting messages. (See Fig. 7.) 



^ m 



^ ^.^^ 



Fig. 7. 

As a very short time would elapse between the 
time when a message was left and when it was reached 
by the head of the column following the pathfinder, 
the chances are in favor of its not being disturbed, 
provided the pathfinder was careful to avoid observa- 
tion while secreting the message. 

If considerable time would elapse before a mes- 
sage would be found, resort should be had to more 
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permanent signs than ground signs. Scratches could 
be made on large rocks or blazes on trees, indicating 
that a message had been left. A trail can then be laid 
away from the traveled route to a secluded spot where 
an object might be found which would protect the mes- 
sage from the weather, if need be, and where it would 
be less liable to be disturbed., The man leaving the 
message would then come back to the traveled trail 
and proceed on his way. 

Pathfinders must keep far enough ahead of their 
columns to allow them time to leave signs and make 
any investigations and inquiries iiecessary. They must 
look back frequently toward the direction of the col- 
umn and they should constantly have some idea of its 
location. This may be done by observing clouds of 
rising dust, disturbed by the column, observing the 
distant movements of the column from an eleva- 
tion, etc. 

If they are convinced that the column has perma- 
nently halted, or for any reason the column is not fol- 
lowing the trail laid by them, the matter should be 
investigated at once. 

The system of signs mentioned above is one which 
has been tried out by the scouts of a regiment of 
cavalry in the United States. The details of the sys- 
tem are mentioned here only by way of suggestion. 
Different organizations may evolve their own systems 
and thus insure secrecy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Cover and Observation. 

From the moment a scout leaves his command, he 
should become as invisible as though he did not exist. 
And he should remain so, to friends and foes alike, 
until such time as he chooses to make his presence 
known or until he has returned to the freedom and 
safety of his command. 

When scouting, just because you do not see any- 
thing, do not be so sure that you are not seen. Men 
who have scouted during our own Indian wars will 
tell you that that was just the time they had to be 
most cautious. 

Every moment after leaving your command must 
be made with as much caution and care for conceal- 
ment as though you were momentarily in danger of 
being fired upon. As a matter of fact, you may be. 
Your camp or command may be under observation 
all the time; if so, the moment you leave it, you are 
seen and followed under cover. 

Do not be ashamed to take every precaution known 
to you and to make use of every trick you know to 
keep from beipg observed and to fool a person watch- 
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irig you, although you can not see a soul or do not 
even know someone is observing you. Soldiers and 
even some scouts, through fear of ridicule or through 
bravado, deliberately fail to use the precautions with 
which they are familiar. One moment of carelessness 
'may end your history right there, and worse stil', 
your mission will then not be carried out. 

The following reasons should be sufficient to show 
why your presence should be kept a secret from the 
enemy : 

(i) The enemy can be observed to a better ad- 
vantage when he does not know he is watched. 

(2) The enemy's knowledge of your presence 
might give him a clue to the proximity, direction, or 
movements of your army which he did not have until 
he saw you. 

(3) In order to save your own skin, and so allow 
you to accomplish your mission. 

Ei^i^ECTs AND Uses 01^ Certain Expedients. 

Noiselessness, remaining motionless, and blending 
vonrself and your horse with your surroundings are 
some of the greatest aids in avoiding detection. 
Cr/VWTJnc. — Crawling may be resorted to in many in- 
stances where your presence might be detected if 
you moved about on your feet. It is useful near 
sky-lines and in low underbrush. Keep your head 
up as high as your back when on all fours, or you 
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may inadvertently get your back up where, it can 
be seen. If your head is up, you can see better 
and you will know how high is the highest part 
of your body. 

Colors. — Certain colors blend well with others and 
do not make a sharp contrast which attracts 
attt-ntion. Remember the color of your uniform 
and the coior of your horse and their relation to 
surrounding colors. 

Pocs. — In approaching any inhabited places, be care- 
ful that dogs do not disclose your presence. 

Folds in thk Ground. — You should take advaCntage 
of every inequality and fold of the ground. Even 
a fold only seven feet high, with a slope so grad- 
ual that it looks almost flat, is of use to a dis- 
mounted man. Keep on low ground. Go to the 
high places for observation. , While on the high 
places look for and see that low ground is clea** 
of the enemy, then travel it to the next high place 
for a new observation. 

Ground Conditions and Noise. — ^The noise of your 
horse's hoof beats and our own footfalls must 
be avoided if possible. Noisy ground, such as 
the surface of a hard-packed or macadam road, 
should be avoided. Avoid all pebbles or rocks. 
One clink of a horse's shoe on a pebble may give 
everything away. Loose dry leaves, sticks, and 
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underbrush, especially if dry, are to be avoided 
as a pest. A horse splashing through still water 
can be heard a long way off, especially at night. 
Sand and soft moist ground and turf with 
green grass on it serve to deaden the sound of 
your horse's footfalls or your own steps, but re- 
member you leave a track on such surfaces. 
Ground covered thickly with pine needles is al- 
most soundless for both man and horse tracks, 
and it takes a practiced eye to pick up a track on 
such a surface. 
Hat. — The changing line of shade which your hat- 
brim makes on your face as you move around 
attracts attention. If you are still, it may not be 
seen. 

Hearing. — If you think you hear something or wish 
to hear better, cup your hand to your ear as deaf 
people do. It will catch more of the sound. 

HooFBKATS. — A barefooted horse makes less noise 
than one with shoes on. You may deaden the 
sound of hoofs by wrapping pieces of grain sacks 
and tying them just below the fetlock joint. This 
may be resorted to for a short distance and when 
traveling close to the enemy at night. 

Horse. — Your horse is a large animal and is hard 
to hide. If you dismount and go a short distance 
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to observe, leave you^ horse in a hollow, in the 
shade, tied securely and with some grass to nibble 
or something which will keep him quiet. Have 
nothing on him which glitters. However, never 
become separated from your horse unless he is 
held or guarded by a friend. 
Movements. — A gradual movement, inch by inch, is 
less likely to observed than a sudden jerk. (See 
Movements, page y^.^. 

Observation Points. — Observation points must be 
approached under cover. You should have more 
than one way of getting out of them. Always 
come away by a route other than the one you used 
in entering, also under cover. If there is no covei 
on the observation point, use some expedient, such 
as a bush held in front of you; grass in your 
hat band or tied on your head; lying close to 
the ground with only the eyes and head above 
the eyes showing; take off your hat before going 
up shade the eyes and cover the white of your 
forehead with your arm. Crawl up. If observ- 
ing from a window of a building, make use of a 
curtain or half -closed shutters to peep through. 
Look through holes and broken places in hedges, 
fences, walls, etc. Always try to get an observa- 
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tion-point on an elevation so that the position, 
road, country, etc., observed present a "bird's-eye 
view." 

Routes. — ^Always use another route for returning. 
The enemy may see you on a road and wait for 
you to return on it and ambush you. 

Seeing. — When observing at long distances, partially 
close your hands and look through them as 
though you were using field glasses. It concen- 
trates your gaze and cuts off confusing and un- 
necessary light. 

Shadows. — Observe all shadows closely. Shadows are 
long when the sim is low in the sky. A shadow 
in some lights may be seen when it is difficult to 
see the object making it. Get in a shadow when 
observing. If you do not, you make one your- 
self, if the sun is bright and hangs low. 

Sound. — Your ear to a metal track will tell you of 
the approach of cars or any movement on the 
track; also, your ear to the ground or to a stick 
driven in the ground may aid you in, hearing dis- 
tant hoofbeats, footfalls, and the steady tramp of 
horses. A telegraph pole will not do, as the wind 
on the wires makes a louder sound than the vi- 
brations from the ground. 
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Sounds in the air carry farther in cold weather 
than in hoi weather. In hot weather the air is 
less uniform in density and more liable to acci- 
dental currents which interfere with the passage 
of sound. Night air is more uniform in density 
than air in the day-time. Therefore sound t^^avels 
better at night. 

Treks. — Trees are a good place for observation, but 
they are bad places in which to get caught. If 
you wish to avoid detection when up in a tree, 
hug close and flat against* the trunk or lie close to 
.a large limb among the branches and keep still. 
By keeping close to the trunk of a large tree 
and moving around it so as to keep the tree trunk 
between yourself and those from whom you are 
seeking cover, you may avoid detection from 
small parties of men who keep close together. 

Tracks. — In moving around, remember you make 
tracks yourself. To avoid making them, move 
on hard surface as much as possible and disturb 
nothing on the ground, not even the foliage of 
bushes, etc. If you wish to fool the enemy, when 
you come to a soft place in the ground, go around 
it on hard ground. Walk back over it, making a 
track in the direction opposite to the one you are 
traveling. Then go on about your business over 
hard ground. 
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Uniform. — ^The olive d'*aLi or kbaki service uniform 
is extremely hard to see against any background, 
if you keep still and do not make a shadow. 

Wind. — Wind carries sound and odors. So do not 
go between the wind and the enemy. Let the 
wind blow from the enemy to you. The slightest 
zephyr which you can not detect on your face 
may be enough to carry sound. To see which 
wa> the w'nd is blo^vmg, moisten the finger and 
hold it in the wind. The side which becomes cool 
is the side from which the wind is coming. 

Wriggung. — Astonishing speed may be attained by 
practice in wriggling along the ground. It is ex- 
tremely useful at times. 
I will mention a few "don'ts' to bear in mind if 

you are seeking to avoid defection: 

"Donts." 

Don't cross an open place if you can go around it. 

Don't wear anything of a violent or pronounced 
color. 

Don't ride a) white or gray horse (except when 
your background is white). A dark buckskin or a 
light bay horse is safest. 

Don't have any article about your person or about 
your horse that has a shiny or polished surface. It 
may catch a ray of sunlight and flash it to the enemy. 
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Don^t let anything about your horse or your per- 
son tinkle, jingle, squeak, or rattle. 

Don't make any noise except footfalls, and make 
them as soft and light as possible. 

Don't show yourself against a sky-line either night 
or day. 

Don't look over the top of cover, such as a rock. 
Peer around it. 

Don't stand with dark clothes on against a light 
wall or anything light in color, or vice versa. 

Don't forget the color of your horse as to whether 
it will blend well with your surroundings 

Don't make any sudden movement when in imme- 
diate danger of being observed. 

Don't be noisy. 

Don^t let your horse be noisy. 

Don't light a fire that smokes unless you want to 
use it for a signal. 

Don't smoke and don^t let anyone with you smoke. 

Don't go into a place from which you can not see 
out, unless you leave on the outside someone to watch 
and to signal approaching danger. 

Don't think you are not observed because you see 
nothing. 

Don't fail to take every precaution you know. 

Don't be careless even once ; if you are, it may be 
th^ last tinie- 
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I will mention the conduct you should observe, in 
order to prevent being seerv, in a few of the places you 
may have to travel or from which you may have to 
make observations: 

Airships. — If operating against an enemy who uses 
airships or aeroplanes, the sky must be constant- 
ly watched. Cover must be obtained from above 
by getting into forests, lying under shrubbery, 
remaining motionless in shadows, etc. Not so 
much personal danger as at first might appear 
should be expected directly from aerial observa- 
tion. But it might be important to keep the 
knowledge of your presence secret. You could 
not be carried off in an aeroplane or airship (a 
dirigible or ordinary balloon cannot easily drop 
down and rise at will). It would not be likely 
that a bomb would be wasted on one lone man. 
but a rifle can be used by a passenger either from 
an aeroplane or an airship. 

Bridges. — ^The footfalls of a fast-moving horse on a 
wooden bridgre make a noise like a bass drum. 
Go over a wooden bridge af a quiet walk. Ex- 
amine the bridge before going over it. It may 
have been tampered with and fixed ?^s a trpn to 
let you throueh. I>ook under it before p^oirie over 
it. If you do, you may not want to go over it. 
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If you do not, you may not be able to get back 
over it. See if the bridge is watched before vent- 
uring on it. Pick out, before leaving the near side, 
, the cover you intend to use as soon as you have 
crossed. 

Buildings and Inclosurks. — Never enter a building, 
yard, corral, or other inclosure without leaving 
a man outside on watch to give the alarm if 
danger approaches. Make sure there is some way 
out other than the one by which you entered. 
Learn how to get out the other way before you 
enter, if possible. If not, find out as soon as you 
get inside. 

Do not stay hidden any length of time in a 
place where you can not see what is going on 
around it, unless you leave a man on watch out- 
side in a place where he can- see and from which 
he can warn you. 

DefilK or Ravine. — Do not go through it if you can 
avoid it. Go around it if possible and look into 
it from a flank height on the way. If you must 
go through it, observe it from cover for a mo- 
ment. Look as far through it as you can see. 
Then dash through it and examine the other side, 
the moment you are through. 
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Forest. — Move cautiously, looking as far into the 
forest in all directions as you can see. Always 
look up into the trees before passing under them. 
Look back frequently. Stop frequently. Look. 
Listen. Keep your nose sniffing constantly to 
detect fresh horse-droppings, fires, or any other 
odor that is foreign to your surroundings. Watch 
the ground for any tracks going either way or 
crossing. Stop and observe what is around the 
corner of a sharp bend of the road which you 
can not see around until you come to it. 

When you are nearly through the forest, stop 
under cover and lie still. Observe very carefully 
every bit of open ground before you, and assure 
yourself there is no undesired presence there or 
person observing it before dashing across to the 
next cover. 

Hills. — In ascending an elevation, mounted, as you 
near the top, slow up, peer over and see that all is 
clear on the other side. If you wish to use it for 
a more extended observation, withdraw gradually 
until you are below the sky-line. Go quickly to a 
place where you can secure your horse. (See 
Horse, page 63.) Approach the sky-line on foot. 
Crawl or wriggle when you are near the top. 
(See Observation Points, page 64.) If you must 
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cross the hill, find cover which will get you over 
the sky-line without your being seen. 

Locations. — Remember the locations of places which 
you have passed to which you may wish to re- 
turn. Entrances to jungles, bridges, fords, etc., 
may have to be made for in a hurry. After leav- 
ing such a place, look back, and fix in your mind 
its location in relation to some prominent point 
or points. 

Movements. — While observing, keep still, be abso- 
lutely immobile. The enemy may take you for 
a part of the landscape. 

Night. — Familiarity with a country to be traveled 
successfully at night is almost a necessity. If near 
the enemy, go across country, avoid bridges, 
fords, woods, and cross-roatis which may be 
watched. An enemy watches usual lines of ap- 
proach more carefully at night than he does other 
places. Outposts are frequently placed at night 
where the sky-line can be watched. Wriggle over 
a sky-line, if you suspect an enemy, even if the 
stars are the only light* 

Night Observing. — When observing at night, for 
suspected movements in your vicinity, get down 
low to the ground. Familiarize yourself with the 
stars that are low down and seem to rest right 
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on the ground you are watching. Take the low- 
est stars, that do not twinkle. If someone steps 
between you and those stars, they will appear to 
go out. When the person passes they will re- 
appear. If one or two of them which are close 
together seem to go out and reappear again and 
remain in sight, someone is probably coming to- 
ward you. If they disappear and reappear suc- 
cessively from right to left or vice versa, someone 
is moving across your front. If this continues, 
then it is a column. 
Open Places. — Do not go across an open place if you 
can avoid it. Observe the open place from cover, 
from several points. See that it is clear of any 
undesired presence and is not being observed. 
Look for a hedge, wall, sunken road, line of trees 
for continuous shade, or even a strip of ground 
the color of which will not sharply contrast with 
you and your horse. If you can find any of the 
above kinds of cover running in such a way which 
will aid your concealment, use them. You may 
find a little of several of them. Go quickly from 
cover to cover, however slight, until you are 
across the dangerous zone. 

Dense clouds floating in a clear sky may be 
taken advantage of at times. Watch for one to 
come between you and the sun. If from the di- 
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rection the wind is blowing it is seen that the 
cloud is going your way, you may travel in its 
shade. 

Snow. — Unless you are wearing clothing all parts 
of which are absolutely white and your horse and 
his equipment are white, it is almost impossible 
to avoid detection, day or night, if your back- 
ground is clean snow in clear weather. 

Villages or Towns. — If the village or town' is at all 
under suspicion, do not enter it if you can avoid 
it. If you must, conduct yourself much as you 
would in a forest. (See Forest, page 71.) In 
addition, look at all doors and windows. Look 
up and back at all windows, porches, and roofs. 
You should look as much back as you do forward. 
When crossing streets, peer around the corners 
before showing yourself. Then dash across as 
you would an open place in the country. 

Observing and Being Observed by the Enemy. 
You may follow the enemy by day and watch his 
preparations for the night, noting all dispositions of 
troops and the location of the outposts. See if the 
outposts are changed as darkness comes on. You may 
then slip through between the outposts and gain more 
detailed information. Or you may get close enough 
to hear the conversation of the men composing it and 
may learn something. ^ j 
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While scouting you may suspect the presence of an 
enemy although you can see no signs of him. Appear 
as though you saw him and attempt to get away, look- 
ing back all the while. He may rise and show him- 
self to fire at you. If you go fast in a zig-zag direc- 
tion, the chances are that he will not hit you. If he 
does not show himself, change your route or approach 
him from another direction. He may have to change 
his position to watch you and in so doing may show 
himself. 

If you think you have passed an enemy and he is 
observing you, go on a bit, then turn suddenly. He 
may have become careless and shown himself while 
your back was turned and you may catch him. 

If, having observed a piecQ of ground or landscape, 
you feel that something has disappeared from it since 
you first saw it, you were probably watched and may 
still be under observation. 

If you find that you are being observed by only a 
small detachment and they show no signs of imme- 
diately molesting you, appear as though you did not 
see them. Gradually withdraw to cover. Move un- 
der cover to another point and observe them. 

Or, if they appear to be starting after you, pre- 
tend that you have other men with you whom they, 
cannot see. Beckon or make signs as though to your 
friends. The enemy may think it is healthier to re- 
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main where they are or they may get away themselves 
rather than molest a party they cannot see and of 
whom they know nothing. 

Always keep the enemy guessing. Never let him 
know what you are going to do from one moment to 
another. 

Captured. 

If you are captured, it will probably be from over- 
looking some point which you should have observed. 
Generally, you will have only yourself to blame. 

If captured by a civilized enemy, remember that 
the "Laws of War" do not allow a prisoner of war to 
be maltreated in order to get information from him. 
Chew up and swallow any important papers you may 
have or in some way prevent them from falling into 
the hands of the enemy. 

// you were in uniform, you cannot be shot as n 
spy. Remember that the tendency now of all civilized 
nations is to treat prisoners of war humanely. Your 
own conduct may have a great deal to do with the way 
you are treated. Sit tight. Don't lose your head and 
you may get away. Even though you are not able to 
effect your escape, you may be able to get in communi- 
cation with your army and' give information which 
could not have been obtained in any other way. The 
value of your work then may be beyond estimate. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Observation and Comprehension of Mh^itary 
Features. 

It is necessary that a scout should be able to see and 
comprehend at a glance all the principal features com- 
ing under his observation. Some men have a natural 
aptitude for this, while others must cultivate it. When 
passing a building glance at it for a second, then turn 
the head away, and from the mental picture you re- 
tain count the number of windows, doors, etc. Look 
back and verify your count. Glance in' a store window 
as you walk past it. After you have passed, tell your- 
self all the things you saw in the window. Then go 
back and ascertain how many things you failed to 
observe. 

On returning to report verbally, you may be asked 
questions regarding some feature which you did not 
particularly note during your observation. If you 
have a mental picture of everything your eye saw, you 
will be able to answer intelligently. 

In addition to being able to take in and retain 
everything, it is necessary that a scout should be able 
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to appreciate features from the standpoint of their 
miUtary importance. If you will familiarize yourself 
with the military features of subjects given below, 
and while observing look out for these features par- 
ticularly, you will increase your powers of perception 
and your value as a scout as well. 

The subjects are alphabetically arranged and can 
be readily referred to before going on a reconnaissance 
which will include any of them. 

Before arriving at the place of observation,, fix 
in your mind all the military features you may have 
to report on and look for them. 

Subjects, Military Features, 

Ambushes. — The following are some of the requisite.* 
of a position for ambush: The position should 
be on the road or line of advance taken by the 
party to be ambushed. The position should allow 
of observation for great distances in all direc- 
tions ; it should have a free field of fire at effective 
and close ranges ; cover from observation aijd rifle 
fire should be afforded by natural features; ii 
should be difficult to flank; there should be a 
"get away" under cover for the ambushers. 

The ambushers should never be seen by the 
ambushed. The ambushers should be able to 
withdraw at any time. Protection afforded the 
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position by an impassable obstacle is aji immense 
advantage. 

Report on the following: Location, nature 
of cover for ambushers and ambushed (whether 
bushes, a wall, rocks, etc.), vegetation and trees 
surrounding ground and comanding position with- 
in effective ranges ; roads or other means of pass- 
ing around under cover, lines of advance and re- 
treat for both sides. Draw sketch. 

Bivouac. — Location, extent of ground, water supply, 
how sheltered or concealed, shelter from the ele- 
ments available^, defensibility, accessibility, sur- 
rounding ground. 

Bridges. — Location, name of the stream or river 
crossed, length, width, height above the water, 
kind of bridge (whether truss, trestle, suspension, 
etc.), material, repair, material close by available 
for repair. Can the stream be forded close by? 
How can the bridge be demolished? 

Brush. — Nature of growth, extent, height, thickness, 
means of passing through or around it. Can you 
get through it mounted — on foot? How far can 
you see into it? 

Buildings. — Location, present use, material of which 
made, dimensions, number of floors, kind, num- 
ber, dimensions, and situations of windows, doors, 
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and skylights ; number of rooms ; number and kind 
of chimneys ; heating system ; material and style 
of roof ; telephone or telegraph connections ; elec- 
tric light wires ; suitability for defense ; water sup- 
ply ; porches ; general shape or ground plan ; out- 
houses; approaches; surrounding ground. How 
cpuld it be demolished? If a residence, what is 
the name of the head of the house? (Look on 
the mail-box or door-plate.) 

Camp Sites. — Observation and Selection of New: 
"The selection of camp sites is governed by 
the following conditions: (F S. R.) 

1. The ground should accommodate the com- 
mand without crowding, be easily drained, and 
have no stagnant water within 300 3rards. 

2. The water supply should be abundant, 
pure, and easily accessible. 

3. There should be good roads to the camp 
and good interior communication. On account of 
dust and noise it is not desirable to place a camp 
on or near a main road. 

4. Wood, grass, forage, and supplies mus<- 
be at hand or easily obtainable. 

Closely cropped turf with sandy or gravelly 
subsoil is best ; high banks of rivers are generally 
suitable, provided no mailshes are near. 
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In hot summer months the ground should be 
high, free from underbrush, and moderately 
shaded with trees if possible. 

In cold weather ground sloping to the south, 
with woods to break the north winds, is desirable. 

Old camp-grounds and the vicinity of cem- 
eteries are undesirable. Marshy grounds and 
stagnant water are objectionable on account of 
the damp atmosphere and the annoyance and in- 
fection from mosquitoes. Ground near the foot 
of a hill range generally has a damp subsoil and 
remains muddy for a long time. Thick forests, 
dense vegetation, made ground, alluvial soil, 
punch-bowl depression, inclosed ravines, and dry 
beds of streams are unfavorable. 

Camp sites should be selected so that troops 
of one unit need not pass through the camp- 
grounds of another." 

If it is necessary to camp near old camp sites, 
go as far as possible to the windward. The site 
should be easily defended if in the vicinity of the 
enemy. (See Camps, Appendix A, page 137. 
See Water, page 94.) 

Observation of Old: When last occupied; 
last occupied by friends or enemies; what part 
of the army (what corps, regiment, etc., look for 
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marking on discarded articles of uniform, equip- 
ment, etc.), number of each arm, number of ani- 
mals, amount of transportation, amount' of sup- 
plies thrown away would indicate stock of food 
supplies. Amount and seriousness of soil and 
water pollution (if serious, would indicate a lack 
of discipline and a poor morale). Kind of shelter 
used; length of time occupied; any new graves. 
Why was the camp abundoned? What direction 
did the former occupants take when they left? 
Observation of Those Occupied by the Enemy: 

(See Camps, page 15; see Fire, page 18.) 
Cities. — See Towns. 

Canal. — Name; route; principal places it connects; 
draught of vessels it will accommodate; width; 
height and condition of tow-path ; mechanism, re- 
pair and capacity of locks; how possible to dis- 
able or destroy; number and kind of boats. Is it 
in use? If not, why? 

Country. — Whether rolling, mountainous, or flat; 
thickly or sparsely inhabited; roads; railroads; 
electric lines ; telephone and telegraph lines ; kind 
and condition of crops ; vegetation ; trees ; number 
and kind of cattle, horses, and game; water- 
courses (streams, rivers, etc.) ; prominent or 
peculiar features by which localities could be rec- 
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ognized by a stranger ; directions which you could 
give a stranger by which he could find his way 
to any part of the country or locality described; 
food, fuel, forage, grazing, water, arid military 
supplies obtainable. Is the country healthy? 
Find out from the inhabitants if there has been 
sickness of any one kind lately. If so, what? 

Defile. — Length, width, height, angle of slope and 
nature of sides, ground which commands it, 
ground which it commands, cover for defenders, 
cover for attackers, lines of retreat for defenders, 
lines of advance for attackers. 

Depots, R. R. — Name, where located; wagon roads; 
electric lines and waterways reaching it; railroad 
system to which it belongs; facilities for loading, 
especially for loading animals ; wires of telephone 
or telegraph lines entering the building. (See 
Railroads.) 

Directions. — The points of the compass are used in 
connection with locations which are known, when 
directions of other locations are described. 

Example: The camp is on the west side of 
the road. Never use the expression, "To the 
right," or **To the left." (See 6, page 122.) 

Distances. — (See Measures, Appendix A, page 145.) 

Electric Line. — Name of operating company; name 

/ 
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of the line ; location of stations, car baras, offices, 
and power plant; route, principal places connect- 
ed ; number of tracks ; manner of transmission of 
power; kind of cars (freight and passenger), and 
their estimated capacity. 

Enemy. — Familiarity with the language of the enemy 
is very valuable. Learn to know all the uniforms 
of the enemy. Ascertain how different regiments 
and different branches of the enemy's army are 
armed. Study all peculiarities of habits., methods 
of action, etc. (See Troops Moving and Troops 
Stationary, page 93.) 'When it is certain that 
the enemy has been discovered, that fact is 
promptly reported/' (F. S. R.) 

Farms and Ranchh:s. — Location; name of estate; 
name of owner or occupant (look on mail-box) ; 
amount of ground occupied; nature of ground, 
whether rolling or flat; covered with trees, grass, 
crops, orchards, or vineyards ; nature and amount 
of water supply; facilities for watering animals; 
what is raised, cattle or crops; number and kind 
of stock, fowls, etc.; number of persons employ- 
ed ; number, location, and uses of buildings ; tele- 
phone communications (see Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Lines) ; kinds of fences ; general appear- 
ance in regard to repair of fixtures and prosperity 
of owner or occupant ; number and kind of farm- 
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ing implements. Could a command camp there? 
What kind and how much military supplies does 
the place afford ? 

Ferries. — Power used; working order or not; num- 
ber and capacity of boats or rafts ; distance- across ; 
approaches ; facilities for loading ; how it may be 
destroyed. Are there one or more fords close 
by? Look for them, no matter what the inhab- 
itants of the country may say. 

Fords. — Depth; kind of bottom; distance across; di- 
rection, whether straight or zig-zag; approaches; 
surrounding ground ; nearest material for destroy- 
ing; nearest material for marking or making it 
more practicable. 

A sketch of a ford is a great aid to other per- 
sons in finding and using it. On the sketch, in- 
dicate the direction of the ford all the way across 
the stream by dotted lines. 

Old fords will be shown by paths or roads 
leading down one bank into the stream and out 
on the other bank. If there are any sand-bars, 
little islands, or rocks in the stream, look on them 
for indications of trails. 

New fords should be looked for in the broad- 
est, straightest part of the stream. The water is 
more shallow there. At bankg the water is deep- 
est at the concave bank. In winding streams* 
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fords may be found by going diagonally across 
the stream, in order to escape concave banks. 
Boats in the swiftest part of the stream may be 
used to find new fords. Throw a rope overboard 
with a weight attached. Let the length of the 
rope in the water equal the desired depth of the 
ford. This or a less depth will be noted when 
the weight hits or drags on the bottom. 

"Additional fords should be sought despite 
the denial of their existence by the inhabitants." 
(F. S. R.) (See Fords, Appendix A, page 140.) 

Fore:st. — (See Woods.) 

Forts. — Location, shape, or trace of work; material; 
height and extent of parapet ; depth and width of 
ditch; nature, position, and range of obstacles 
from works; means available for destroying or 
rendering obstacles non-effective; number and 
caliber of artillery pieces ; water and food supply ; 
strength and morale of garrison. 

Use every endeavor to make a sketch of a fort 
to be reported upon. The trace of the work, with 
lines of approach and commanding positions, may 
at least be shown roughly. A base line may be 
established on a distant elevation and a rough 
sketch made by intersection. A rough sketch 
from memory is better than none at all. Mark 
such a' sketch "Drawn from Memory." 
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Garages. — Location; number and repair of automo- 
biles; amount of gasoline and lubricating and 
illuminating oil on hand; materials and facilities 
for repair of automobiles or other machinery 
. Good road maps of the surrounding country and 
valuable information regarding roads in the vicin- 
ity may frequently.be obtained at garages. 

GoRGES.-^Location ; depth; width; accessibility; slope 
and nature of sides. Is it the bed of a water- 
course? If so, how can it be crossed? 

Hii^LS. — Location; extent; whether single or in chains; 
degree of practicability of slopes (See Slopes, Ap- 
pendix A, page 148) ; nature of sides, whether 
grassy, wooded, rocky^ or cultivated; extent and 
direction of view. Where is the military crest? 
(See Military Crest, Appendix A, page 147.) 

Inhabitants. — Nationality; language; principal occu- 
pations; manner of living, in towns or country; 
friendly or hostile; average intelligence and reli- 
ability in regard to giving information. 

Jungles. — (See Brush.) 

Lakes. — Location; extent; depth; banks; surround- 
ing ground ; source of water supply ; if fresh, pur- 
ity of water and accessibility for watering ani- 
mals; boats; piers or other landing places; if 
navigable. 
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Locations. — Geographical position in and name of 
state, province, or county; distance from, direc- 
tion from, and names of nearest roads, railroads, 
telegraph and telephone lines, water - courses, 
valleys, mountains, sea coast, city or settlement, 
post-office, railroad station, and boat landing. 

Features having different sides should be re- 
ported upon in regard to the relation of the sides 
to the points of the compass (that is, whether 
facing north, east, south, or west). (See Direc- 
tions, page 83.) 

Lookout Places. — They are generally elevations ; na- 
ture (whether towers, hills, trees, etc.) ; height, 
extent, and direction of view; location; number 
and location of means of approach and more than 
one return under cover. 

Marsh. — Location ; extent ; shape; depth; vegetation; 
nature (whether simply boggy or deep water and 
vegetation) ; where passable; if impassable, prac- 
ticability of making passable; ways around. 

Mountains. — Location; a single mountain or chain 
of mountains; if chains, the direction they run; 
sky-line (saw-tootHed or straight) ; highest and 
lowest points; roads crossing. (See Hills.) 

Observation Points. — (See Lookout Places.) 
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Positions for Attack. — Lines of approach; com- 
manding positions and their ranges ; nature, posi- 
tion, and extent of obstacles; nature and position 
of cover and Unes of retreat. 

A sketch of the enemy's position and the sur- 
rounding ground within range of the longest arm 
which would be used by either side in an attack 
is of untold value. (See paragraph which treats 
of sketch under Forts, page 86.) 

Positions for Defense. — "A defensive position 
should possess as many of the following features 
as possible: (F. S. R.) 

1. A good view of the front and -flanks, an J 
within the position itself. 

2. A good field of fire to the front and 
flanks. 

3. Ground suited to the size of the com- 
mand, with good communications laterally and to 
the rear, and with an ample supply of good water 

4. Shelter from the enemy's fire and con- 
cealment from view. 

5. Ground in front that will impede the as- 
sailants without furnishing them cover. 

6. Flanks easily protected. 

7. Ground favorable for making local coun- 
ter-attacks and oflfensive returns, and for assum- 
ing the offensive. 
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8. A location that will compel the enemy to 
attack the position or abandon his advance. 

9. A line of retreat running straight to the 
rear from the center of the position. If a flank 
position parallel to the enemy's line of advance 
is assumed, the flank nearest the enemy should 
rest on an impassable obstacle, and the line of 
retreat should be perpendicular to the front for 
some distance in rear of the position." 

Ravines. — (See Defiles.) 

Railroads. — Name; point at which road was ob- 
served; in operation or not; number of tracks; 
sleepers; gauge; ballast; position of curves; cuts 
and fills; location; number and kinds of switches 
and sidings with lengths of sidings ; number, kind, 
and capacity of engines and cars ; locations of of- 
fices, storehouses, blacksmith and machine shops; 
general direction of the main line and branches; 
location of junction points with branches and 
other lines ; principal places reached by main lines 
and branches; number of telegraph or telephone 
lines along the route. (See Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Lines, page 92. See Depots, R. R., page 
83.) Get a folder and time-table. 

Railroad Depots. — (See Depots, R. R.) 
Ranges for Fire. — (See Ranges, Appendix A, page 
147.) I I 
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Rivers. — Name or names (it may have a different 
name in another locality) ; whether or not navi- 
gable ; depth ; width ; height of banks ; fords ; fer- 
ries; bridges; boats; whether or not affected by 
tides if near the coast; if frozen, condition and 
thickness of ice. Speak of the right or left bank 
of a river as the banks are on your right or left 
as you face down stream. (For velocity of cur- 
rents, see Currents, Appendix A, page 138.) 

Roads. — Name; location of part observed; direction; 
length ; principal places it reaches ; width ; ma- 
terial of road-bed; present condition; probable 
condition in bad weather; principal cross-roads, 
their direction and principal places to which they 
lead ; fences ; maximum grades ; bridges ; parallel 
roads; nature of the country through which the 
road passes. (See Roads, Appendix A, page 

148.) 

Note. — "A road is designated by connecting two or 
more names of places on the road with dashes, thus : 
Leavenworth — Lowemont — Atchison Road." (F. S. R.) 

Ships. — Name; nautical name for the place to which 

the ship belongs, nationality of flag flying ; length ; 

breadth; number of masts or number of. masts 

and funnels; locomotive power; speed of which 

capable; draught; tonnage; amount and kind of 

passengers carried when observed; number and 

nationality of crew ; color and distinctive features 
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by which the ship could easily be described and 
recognized. 

S1.0PES. — (See) Hills. For practicability of slopes. 
See Slopes, Appendix A, page 148.) 

Streams.— (See Rivers.) 

Supplies. — Location; kind; amount; state of preser- 
vation; how stored; accessibility to wagon roads, 
railroads, electric frejight lines, or water com- 
munications. 

TivLEGRAPH and TELEPHONE LiNES. — Name of the 
company or parties owning the line; principal 
places connected, nearest offices and connections; 
main offices; number of wires; kind and height 
of pol6s ; number of poles per mile ; condition as 
to repair. 

Each telegraph and telephone pole may be 
numbered; only those nearest culverts, bridges, 
crossings, etc., may be numbered, or only one pole 
in each mile may be numbered. In any case, the 
poles numbered are numbered consecutively 
throughout the superintendent's division in which 
the poles belong. The first number is on the pole 
nearest the superintendent's headquarters. 

Wires strung so that they cross at intervals 
denote telephone wires. This is done to prevent 
induction and the crossing of the wires is called 
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a transposition. Telegraph wires are not strung 
this way, as a rule. 

Long-distance telephone wires are generally 
of copper. Telegraph wires are generally of 
galvanized iron. 

Telegraph poles carrying many wires average 
about thirty poles per mile. Branch lines or poles 
carrying fewer wires- average not less than twenty 
poles per mile. Poles with round black markings 
in the centers are mileage poles. 

Trolley Lines. — (See Electric Lines.) 

Troops. — Moving: Enemies or friends; location; 
formation; number of each arm. (For Estima- 
tion of Strength of Troops Passing, see Appendix 
Af, page 149.) Direction and rate of speed mov- 
ing ; road or roads being used ; amount and kind of 
transportation; morale (cheerful or depressed"). 
What is the evident intention, action, or des- 
tination. 

Stationary: Enemies or friends; location; 
position ; formation ; number of each arm ; amount 
and kind of transportation ; kind of shelter, water, 
fuel, forage, and food supply; formation; means 
taken for defense; positions of outposts; lines of 
attack and retreat; surrounding ground. Is it 
the evident intention to remain or are prepara- 
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tions being made for departure? If so, what is 
the destination? Are there any aeroplanes or 
balloons in evidence? 

TowNS.^Location ; number of inhabitants; principal 
occupation of inhabitants ; material of which most 
houses are constructed ; estimated extent in hun- 
dreds of yards or miles of territory covered ; water 
and food supply; lines of communication (tele- 
graph and telephone lines, navigable waters, rail- 
roads, electric lines, and wagon roads) ; location 
of hospitals; military supplies; garages, railroad 
depots, wharves, and all pubHc buildings. Look 
at it from the standpoint of attacking or defend- 
ing it. If the town is small, what is the general 
shape of it? 

Water. — *"Good drinking-water should be bright, 
colorless, odorless, free from sediment, of pleas- 
ant and sparkling taste." 

Purity: There is no way of being absolutely 
certain of the purity of water simply by <in in- 
spection. However, the impurity of water may 
sometimes be detected by inspection; therefore 
inspect. See that there is no chance of pollution 
of supply by drainage from polluted sources, such 
as drains, sewers, or surface drainage. 

*Mamial of Military Field Engineering, by Major Wm, 
"^ Beach. 
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Amount: Each man requires from 4 to 5 gal- 
lons per day for all purposes in camp. "A com- 
pany requires at least two barrels of drinking 
water daily." (F. S. R.) Horses, mules, and 
cattle require from 6 to 10 gallon^ per day. 

A report on water should answer the follow- 
ing questions : Is the water easily accessible for 
every purpose for which it will be required? If 
not, can it be made accessible? If so, how? If 
the supply is not sufficient, can it be increased? 
If so. how ? Can reservoirs be constructed so that 
no waste will occur? Damming a stream is fre- 
quently resorted to for this purpose. Is the sup- 
ply liable to become exhausted in certain seasons ? 
If so, what seasons? Is the water pure? Why 
do you think so? 

Wells. — Location; number; kind (Artesian, dug, or 
driven) ; if dug, find the depth of water and diam- 
eter of the well (For Calculation of Amount of 
Water in a Dug Well, see Appendix A, page 150.) 
What buildings or human habitations are near? 
What is the means of drawing water from the 
well. 

Woods. — Location ; extent ; kind ; height and estimated 

age of trees ; distance of trees apart ; underbrush ; 

roads j streams ; soil. How far can you see into it? 

No detail is so small that it may not be important. 
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You have only a very limited idea of everything that 
is going on and can therefore have no idea what bear- 
ing an apparently trivial thing may have on the main 
issue; therefore observe everything coming under 
your observation that has any military features. When 
you ha\e reported the information after which you 
were sent and time and opportunity permit, report 
anything additional which you may think of value. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Making Onb's Way Across Country. 

A scout should consider it a point of nonor never 
to get lost, i'rovicled he has received sumcient and 
proper intormation and description of a place or lo- 
cality, he should be able to find his way to any place 
at any time under any reasonable conditions, even in 
a strange or foreign country. Day and night should 
be the same to him. Nothing short of capture, a mor- 
tal wound or death should prevent him from carrying 
out his mission. 

Practice in peace is necessary. Willingness, en- 
ergy, good health, intelligence, fidelity, and patriotism 
are all requisites, but are not sufficient. Next to 
the requisites mentioned, training is of the greatest 
importance. 

Scouting duty is usually performed by a few men 
and frequently by one scout acting alone. Although 
several men may begin a reconnaissance, they may 
become separated by many causes, and a scout may 
find himself thrown on his own resources in en- 
deavoring to carry out his mission and in caring for 
his own safety. It is then that a scout's training 
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counts. It inspires in him a consciousness of power, 
a feeling of superiority, and a contempt for fear which 
will carry him to the accomplishment of his mission, 
unhampered by any mental stress. 

A Scout's Best Friends. — ^The best friends that a 
scout has, when separated from his comrades, are : 

(i) His eyes, ears, and nose; 

(2) His horse; 

(3) His rifle and revolver. 

These are mentioned in the order of their import- 
ance and will be considered in that order. 

( I ) Your eyes, ears, and nose give you the knowl- 
edge of your whereabouts and the location of the en- 
emy. They are the means by which you acquire in- 
formation, which is the object of scouting, and at the 
same time afford you protection. 

By continued practice in observing objects at a 
distance you will find that your range of vision will 
increase to a great extent. The construction of the eye 
of an Indian is no different from the construction of 
the eye of a white man. But the average Indian can 
see much farther than the average white man. This 
is because the Indian uses his eyes in the open con- 
tinually, and in observing objects at long distances. 
The use of field-glasses is a great aid and places you 
at an advantage over an enemy without them. 
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The sharpness of your ears may enable you to de- 
tect the presence of persons and animals even if they 
are not visible. There are certain sounds which you 
are accustomed to associate with certain well known 
actions because you are used to seeing the act and 
hearing the sound at the same time. Other sounds are 
not so common and little attention is ever paid to them. 
To a knowledge of them and an appreciation of their 
significance you may at some time owe your life. 

Go out alone into the woods, fields, or on a road. 
Sit down quietly. Shut your eyes. Note the various 
sounds you hear, no matter how slight. Try to reason 
out what causes these sounds. Investigate and see if 
your reasoning was correct. Everything has some 
significance, even the startled cry of a bird. 

The nose must not be neglected. The sense of 
smell of wild animals that live by their wits is most 
highly developed. This is true also of savages. The 
following are a few of the observations which may be 
made by the nose: recognizing the presence of fresh 
horse droppings in the dark ; noting fires ; the presence 
of a man smoking (men who do not smoke themselves 
have the advantage here) ; your proximity to the sea- 
coast may be made known by the salty smell in the 
air ; your nearness to a fishing village may be detected 
by the fishy smell; most places inhabited by Filipinos 
have an odor all their own, which, once learned, will 
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not be quickly forgotten (the same is true of the 
Chinese and Moros, but the odors are not the same) ; 
some wild animals which you may have need to avoid 
give warning of their presence h\ an odor; etc. 

(2) You would not have so wide a range of ob- 
taining information if it were not for the comparative 
ease and swiftness with which you are carried over 
long distances by your horse. 

Keeping your horse constantly in the best condi- 
tion is second in importance only to keeping yourself 
fit. Too much importance can not be attached to this. 
Your horse is also frequently the means of getting 
your information back quickly, in time to be of use. 

If you are warned of danger by your eyes, ears, 
or nose, your business is net to fight, but to "make 
your get away." Your horse is the quickest and easi- 
est means of doing this. Your horse has instincts 
which you can utilize. His hearing is also much more 
acute than yours. He will frequently detect the pres- 
ence of persons or animals before you do. He tells 
you about it by suddenly coming to attention, holding 
his ears forward in an alert position, and gazing in- 
tently in a particular direction. Find out what causes 
him to do this. He may want to paw the ground or 
whinney. Stop him. It may give away your presence 
to an enemy. To stop pawing, attract his attention by 
jiggling the bit; back him or hold up a foot. To stop 
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a horse whinneying, shut off his wind for a second or 
two by squeezing his nose. 

(3) When alone or in a small party, never become 
separated from your rifle and revolver. If you dis- 
mount for any purpose, no matter how long, take your 
rifle out of the boot and carry it with you. If you do 
not do this, your horse may become frightened, break 
away from you, and leave you on foot with only your 
revolver for protection. Do not place your rifle on the ' 
ground or against a tree ; you may forget it. It is best, 
while scouting, never to quit it at all, but to keep it 
attached to you or in your hand. 

If you are out over night and intend to sleep, put 
one arm through the sling and the rifle inside your 
blanket with you. Remember you are aftei informa- 
tion and are not attempting to injure the enemy by 
killing him. Leave that to the rest of the army, un- 
less especially instructed to do so on some special mis- 
sion. However, if you are hard pressed and can not 
get away without fighting, fight, if it will do any good. 
You can not kill the entire hostile army, but you may 
be able to delay small pursuing pnrties by a few well- 
directed shots. When the parties are delayed, increase 
the distance between you and them and try to delay 
them from another position. Or "makd your get 
away" entirely. 
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Finding the Points of the Compass. 

The first requisite for knowing your own location 
or finding your way in a strange country is a knowl- 
edge of the points of the compass. *The easiest and 
simplest way of doing this is to have a good compass 
and use it. **However, your compass may be lost or 
from any one of a variety of causes may have become 
unreliable. There are several methods of determin- 
ing directions, sufficiently accurate for our use, with- 
out the use of a compass : 

( 1 ) You know that the sun, as we say, rises in the 
east and sets in the west. If the sun is either rising 
or setting and is not obscured by clouds, the points of 
the compass are easily determined. 

(2) If in the United States, look at your watch 
a little before noon. When the hands point exactly 
to 12:00 o'clock, turn your back squarely toward the 
sun. You will then be facing approximately north. 

*Note. — Some compasses are now manufactured, for 
night work, which have a luminous dial and a non-luminous 
needle or vice versa. 

♦♦When using a compass, remember that the proximity 
of anything made of iron or steel, such as your rifle, revolver, 
or saber, will affect the needle and cause it to swing away 
from the magnetic north. 
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(3) Place your watch on a flat level surface with 
the hour hand pointing toward the sun. (Fig. 8.) 




-(^ 



Fig. 8. 

A line from the center of the dial to the point half 
way between the hour hand and the figure 12 (on the 
shortest distance between the hour hand and the figure 
12) will point approximately south between 6:00 a. m. 
and 6 :oo p. m. After 6 :oo p. m. and before 6 :oo a. 
m. it will point approximately north. 

A pin or match stick, when held horizontally so as 
to cast a shadow on the hour hand, is a great aid. 
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With your watch in front of you, you know whether 
it is morning or afternoon. In the morning the sun 
is in the east and in the afternoon it is in the west. 
From this you can tell which end of your north-and- 
south line is north. 

(4) Take a map of the territory you are in. Place 
it so that any line on the map which represents a line 
on the ground is directly over or parallel to the line . 
it represents on the ground. The same relative ends 
of the line on the map and the line on the ground 
must lie in the same direction. This is called orient- 
ing the map. The north of your map will then be 
pointing toward the actual north. The top of a map 
is generally north if the map has no north point or 
arrow pointing north. 

You may use any line on the map which you can 
recognize on the ground, as a railroad, a road, or a 
line of telegraph wires. You may draw a line on the 
map connecting any two recognized points and use it 
in the same way in its relation to the corresponding 
imaginary line connecting the same two points on the 
ground. 
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(5) The Pole Star or North Star, seen in the 
northern sky on starlit nights, indicates the north. 
You may find it as follows: (Fig. 9.) 

^.j^ Pointers 
HorfehStar if ..--•"" 

Bippar 

Fig. 9. 

A constellation of stars known as "The *Dipper/* 
from its shape, has two stars which are known as 
pointers. These pointers are in the bowl of the dip- 
per. A line drawn through them, about six times the 
distance between the pointers in length, will nearly 
touch the North Star. 

(6) Due to the effects of the sun, from its position 
in the south, there are some physical conditions which, 
if noted, will give an idea of the general direction of 
the points of the compass. 

♦This constellation is also known as "The Plow" and i? 
^ part of th? constellation known as "The Great^Bear " 
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(a) Ferns, moss, and late flowers are found on the 

north side of hills. The north side of hills 
is generally greener than the south side 
at all times of the year. 

(b) The bark of a full-grown tree which stands 

alone and is ih no way protected will ap- 
pear harder, lighter, and drier on the south 
side than on the north. The north side 
will show the bark darker, and frequently 
moss can be found between roots which are 
above the ground. The hard-wood trees, 
such as oak, ash, and elm, are especially 
liable to show mossy growths on the north 
side. Also, the leaves are longer, of a 
darker green, and have lighter veins on the 
north side than those on the south side of 
the same tree. 

(c) A cut stump, especially if sawed, will show 

the rings or circles, which appear on the 
inside of the tree in the wood, thicker on 
the south side than on the north side of the 
stump. The heart of the stump is there- 
fore nearest the bark of the tree on the 
north side. The shortest line which can 
be drawn from the heart of the stump to 
the bark of the tree will then lie toward 
the general direction of north. 
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(d) Leaves and twigs of small bushes in a marsh 

will generally show the same conditions 
relatively to north and south as do trees. 

(e) Stones and other articles which have rested 

on the ground a Jong time frequently have 
moss on their north side or in the shadow 
cast by them to the north. If there is 
moss all around, it will probably be thin- 
ner and drier on the south side of such ob- 
jects than on the north. 
N (/) In winter trees with rough bark may show 
nests of insects in the holes and crevices' 
between the lines of bark on the south side. 

Note. — ^All these conditions of moss and trees are true 
only in places where the objects near which the moss is 
found are exposed to the sun and are not down in hol- 
lows or otherwise protected. 

(7) Each territory has its own peculiar features, 
some of which are always the same in their relation 
to the points of the compass in that particular ter- 
ritory. 

The following are some features which should be 
looked for and their relations to the points of the com- 
pass noted: 

(a) Water sheds all run in the same general di- 
rection, in some territories. 
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{b) Near the sea coast the general courses of all 
large rivers would probably be toward the 
sea. 

(c) During certain seasons of the year there is 
a wind which .prevails from a fixed direc- 
tion, between certain hours of the day, in 
some territories. 

Any territory, on inspection, may show many other 
features which have a similar relation to the points 
of the compass. 

Use of Maps. 

The use of maps of a territory in which an army 
is operating is a matter of necessity, in all military 
operations. By intelligent study of a correct and com- 
plete map you can become perfectly familiar with the 
country it represents, without ever having ridden a 
foot in any part of it. 

The value of a correct and full map, to a scout, 
provided he has the ability to read it, can be readily 
appreciated. The subject of "Map Reading" is too 
large to te treated here, however, and I must assume 
that you have some knowledge of it. 

Orientation. — ^Placing a map in such a position that 
its noi^th is pointing toward the actual north is orient- 
ing the map. A map so placed has all the features rep- 
resented on it in the same relation to the points of the 
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compass as the same features on the ground bear to 
the points of the compass. To properly read a map 
it is necessary to orient it. 

There ^re several ways of doing this. One way 
was shown in paragraph 4, page 104. The method in 
general use is to find the north, by any of the means 
previously explained, and then point the north of the 
map in that direction. 

Military maps are collected during peace by the 
General Staff of the Army and are issued to certain 
officers when the army takes the field. These maps 
are not necessarily correct at the time they are issued, 
as the military features of a country are constantly 
changing. For example — since the map was made, a 
bridge might have been constructed over an otherwise 
impassable river. This bridge could not be on that 
map. For the bridge to be placed on the map, after ' 
the map was made;, it would be necessary for a scout 
or some other person to report its existence and exact 
location, after observing and possibly sketching it. 
This brings to our notice the necessity for a scout be- 
ing able to sketch. (See References for Sketchers, 
page 152. Sending Sketches by Wire, page 129.) 

There are certain kinds of information relative to 
topographical features which are almost incapable of 
expression in any other way than on a sketch. A few 
lines properly placed on a sketch convey more infor- 
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mation than volumes of writing. Reports, when prac- 
ticable, should be supplemented by sketches. 

The maps available at headquarters from which 
a, scout might be sent out would ordinarily be few in 
number, with no duplicates. If a scout is given a map, 
it would probably be an incomplete copy of that por- 
tion of the territory which he is to cover. Again, he 
might only be given a chance to look at the map. Or, 
what is more likely, he would be given only directions 
which had been taken from the map by someone else. 

Civil maps generally include only such features as 
prominent cities; large rivers; extensive mountain 
ranges; railroads; the divisions into countrieSj states, 
provinces, cda^t lines, etc. ; and would show few feat- 
ures of military importance. They can, however, be 
made very valuable, accurate, and full, by the scout 
himself. 

A scout should use every means within his power 
to gain possession of any maps relating to the terri- 
tory in which he is operating^ whether they are civil 
or military. In friendly civilized countries, maps 
might be obtained from the public surveyor. Auto- 
mobile clubs and garages might, possibly, have road 
maps of value. By taking the most complete and ac- 
curate map in his collection, a scout may add to it in- 
formation contained on other maps, information which 
he obtains himself, while scouting, and information 
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given to him by friendly scouts of his own command. 

When you have your map posted with all the feat- 
ures and information in your possessicn, practice with 
it in your tent, and store in your mind, for future use, 
the information it contains. Your map may become 
lost or damaged, or you may not have time to look at 
it after you get your orders. 

Take a trip, in imagination, on some selected road 
on your map. Start at a given time of the day or 
night. You know where the sun would be and the 
direction the shadows would fall at that hour. If at 
night, you know in what direction to look for the 
North Star. 

From the map, build the country in your mind. 
See what prominent natural features there are which 
would attract your attention if you were actually on 
the ground. Take them in the order in which they 
would come in traveling the road. See where they 
are situated in relation to the points of the compass 
and to each other. 

Pick out a place, at haphazard, on the map. 
Imagine you had been ordered there on a special mis- 
sion. Consider the various ways of getting there and 
returning, in connection with the special requirements 
of your imaginary mission. 

When more than one route is available, the choice 
of routes depends upon which of the following re- 
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qiiirements is considered of the greatest importance : 
(i) Speed. 

(2) Concealment. 

(3) Saving your horse. 

(4) Information to be gotten en route. 

(5) Certainty of getting ther^ irrespective of any- 
thing else. 

All of these are important in the carrying out of 
any mission, but each special mission has its own par- 
ticular needs, which may necessitate the consideration 
of one of these requirements before all the others. 

Preparation for Actuai< Scouting. 

Before starting out, a scout should be sure that he 
possesses and thoroughly understands all of the infor- 
mation obtainable regarding the following : 

(i) His mission. 

(2) All known locations of all detachments of the 
enemy and main body. 

(3) Locations of all detachments of his own army 
and main body. 

(4) Direction, distance, and place he is to scout. 

(5) Information of the routes he is to travel, in- 
cluding that for the return trip, if necessary. 

(6) Where he is to send messages and reports. 

(7) To whom he is to send messages and reports. 
\ 
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When scouting, only such articles as are an ab- 
solute necessity to the efficiency of the scout and horse 
and will aid in carrying out the scout's mission should 
be taken. All other articles should be left back with 
the scout's command. A scout must "travel light.*^ 
The selection and inspection of the articles to be taken 
should include: 

( 1 ) Rations for scout : 

2 Haversack rations (F. S. R.). 
I Emergency ration (F. S. R.). 

3 Days. 

(2) Grain for horse — as much as can be carried. 
. (3) Canteen of pure water. 

(4) First aid packet. 

(5) Extra fitted horseshoes (i fore and i hind) and 

nails — means for shoeing "cold." 

(6) Wire-cutters. 

(7) Ammunition — 90 rounds for rifle (F. S. R.)» 

20 rounds for revqlver (F. S. R.). 

(8) Only such articles of the soldier's equipment as 

are absolutely necessary. 

(9) All articles of scout's equipment (see Appendix 

A, page 139.) 
(10) Maps of territory to be traveled, posted with all 
information obtainable. 
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AcTUAi< Scouting. 

While your mind is occupied with remembering 
and carrying out these matters in which you have been 
instructed, do not forget that these matters are im- 
portant only as they aid you in carrying out your mis- 
sion. When you are trusted with a mission, it is be- 
cause it is important that it be carried out. If you 
fail, due to obstacles which you could have surmount- 
ed or brushed aside, the trust was misplaced. 

If you allow such matters as the presence of the 
enemy or a stream without a bridge to prevent you 
from carrying out your mission, your place is back in 
the ranks. 

When you have completed your prepc^rations and . 
start on your mission, if you will remember and carry 
out a few little points I am about to give you, your 
chances will be good for finding your way in a strange 
country and successfully returning with your mission 
accomplished. 

Rules for Finding the Way in a Strange 
Country. 

Before starting out, note the following: 
(i) The original direction in which you start. 
(2) The direction, by the way the bird flies, in 
which your destination lies, from your point of start- 
ing. This you can get from a map. 
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(3) Any prominent landmarks near your starting- 
point, such as mountains, church-spires, etc. These 
serve as guides when returning. 

As you go forward, note the following: 

(i) The number of changes of direction you make. 

(2) The direction in which each change of direc- 
tion is made. 

(3) Prominent features which may be seen at a 
distance, along the route, and where you were when 
you saw them. 

(4) Where railroads, rivers, canals, chains of 
mountains, etc., run parallel to your route. Also, how 
far they run p^irallel. 

(5) How far you have come, when you come to 
cross-roads, railroads, villages, etc. 

(6) The location of any peculiar features, such as 
a lone tree, an odd-shaped rock, etc. 

(7) Look back frequently and see what the coun- 
try would look like if you came back that way. 

If you are using a map, do not be surprised or im- 
mediately conclude that you have gone wrong if you 
come to a feature which is not on your map. The 
sketcher who made your map mav not have considered 
it of sufficient importance to note. Or, if it is not a 
particularly prominent feature, he may not have no- 
ticed it at all. Sketchers are human and liable to err. 
Agairv. the feature may not have been there when the 
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map was made. It is possible for you not to find all 
the things on the ground which are shown on your 
map. Such a thing could happen. For instance, you 
may be looking for a road , instead, you find a line of 
fence with a plowed field on the other side. The fence 
could easily have been erected across tlie road, the 
field plowed and all traces of a road obliterated, since 
the map was made. 

Lost! It is a horrible thing to contemplate, not 
on account of the immediate consequences which may 
ensue, but, think of the disgrace ! However, you may 
get lost, especially at first. If you are so unfortunate 
as to lose your way, stop. Think of how you are go- 
ing to find it. Do not lose time by thinking of a^l the 
gruesome details of what may happen to you. If you 
do, they may happen. 

(i) Go back in your tracks until you come to a 
place where you knew you were right. Then, start out 
again. 

(2) Go to an elevation or climb a tree and look 
over the country for landmarks which you have noted 
in their relation to the locality to which you wish to go. 

(3) If you have a map, orient it. Note some 
prominent features in your immediate vicinity which 
you might expect to find on the map. Locate them on 
your map and so — ^find yourself. 
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If you are lost in a fog, in the confusing winds and 
snow) drifts of a blizzard, or in the blackness of a star- 
less night, the difficulties of extricating yourself have 
increased. A reliable compass is at such times a great 
comfort ^ But remember this : if a horse has been kept 
in one place for a little time, he will remember that 
place better than you, and will know the way back far 
better than a human being. 

There is a difference between being lost and tem- 
porarily losing your way. After you have done the 
latter and have exhausted every means known to you 
and you are still unable to find your way, you are lost. 

However, such a thing would be unusual. With 
your training and sharpened sensibilities, it should be 
impossible. We will consider that you have obtained 
the information for which you were sent out and it 
only remains for you to report it. We will consider 
this in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



Means and Methods of Reporting. 
Information is transmitted as follows: 
(i) By wire (telegraph, buzzer, telephone). 

(2) By visual signalling (flag, helio, night lamp). 

(3) By radio telegraph (*formerly called wire- 
less). 

(4) By messenger (foot, mounted, cycle, motor 
car, flying machine). 

Information transmitted over considerable distances 
is transmitted by wire or wireless of the Signal Corps, 
if available. If the Signal Corps has not established 
communication, use the commercial lines if they are 
in the hands of the military authorities and a mes- 
senger service has been established at headquarters. 

Mounted messengers, at urgent speed for messages 
of ten v*/ords, are used up to distances of about half a 
mile. A message of that number of words can be de- 
livered more quickly by a mounted messenger than by 
wire. 

*"Tn conformity with international usage, the word 'radio' 
will hereafter be used to designate 'wireless' and the word 
'radioe^ram' to designate 'wireless telegram' and 'wireless mes- 
sage.' " (Par. VII., G. O. 15, W. D., series .1912.) 
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If a mounted messens:er is used, he should receive 
the following instructions: 

(i) To whom he is to take the message. 

(2) Where that person can be found. 

(3) What route to use to get there. 

(4) What rate of speed to travel. 

(5) What he is to do, after delivering the mes- 
sagie, in the absence of further orders. 

(6) Make him repeat his instructions. 

(7) If you are sending a verbal message, make 

the messenger repeat his message. 

Note. — ^This chapter is based on principles and methods 
laid down in the Field Service Regulations, and in some cases 
the Field Service Regulations are quoted verbatim. 

"Messages carried by messenger are usually en- 
closed in envelopes, properly addressed. The enyeV 
ope, when not marked 'Confidential,' is left unsealed so 
that commanders along the line of march may read 
the contents. Upon the envelope is written the name 
of the messenger, his time of departure, and rate of 
speed." 

The latter is indicated as follows : 

Ordinary — About 5 miles an hour for a mounted 
man. 

Rapid — About 7 or 8 miles an hour for a mounted 
man. 

Urgent — ^The highest speed consistent with certain- 
ty of arrival at destination. 
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"The recipient notes the time of receipt upon the 
envelope and returns the latter to bearer." 

"When there is danger of falling into the hands of 
the enemy, messages are sent in cipher." 

"The difficulty of transmitting information by mes- 
senger increases with the distance. At night, when the 
roads are bad, the service is slower; when the inhab- 
itants are hostile or the enemy's detachments active, it 
is less reliable.*' 

"Information is sent by two or more messengers, 
depending on the dangers of the road. A single mes- 
senger is not so confident, and something may happen 
to him or his horse. It may also be advisable to send 
duplicate messages by different routes. Messengers 
are informed before starting of the purport of the mes- 
sage, and where they are to report after it is delivered. 
A messenger need not alter his pace when passing a 
superior." 

"When the usual means of communication can not 
be established, or fail to work, relay lines of mounted 
men may become necessary. When such lines are es- 
tablished, connecting post*^ are generally placed on the 
roads at well - marked points, such as cross-roads, 
bridges, etc. The distances between posts depends 
upon the rapidity of transmission desired, the number 
of men available, and the location of suitable stations. 
The usual distance is from five to ten miles. Th^ 
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strength of such posts varks from six men and a non- 
I commissioned officer to half a troop. A record is 
kept at each post of all communications received and 
I transmitted." 

All scouts should be reliable signalmen in good 
I practice. The advantages of scouts being able to coni- 
I municate by visual signalling can not be overestimated. 

Reports relating to the terrain, positions, ranges 
I for fire, etc., should be accompanied by sketches made 
I by the scout. A sketch makes a report clearer and 
[contains more information than a volume of worded 
(dispatches. 

In reporting it is well to remember the following : 

Rules for Reporting. 

( 1 ) Get information back quickly. No matter 
I how accurate or important the information you have 
[may be, it is of no value to your commander until he 

gets it. If it is late in getting to him, it may be worth- 
[less and your work will be lost. 

(2) Do not report what is already knozvn. Unless 
I ordered to do so, do not report information which has 

already been reported. It takes up valuable time. 
Other things are happening which you may lose and 
the infoiTnation sent back is of no value. 

(3) Do not report what will arrive too late to he 
of value. If you are in front of a moving body of 
troops, remember that shortly those troops and your 
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commander will be where they can see for themselves 
the same things which you see. Unless you can get 
that information back to your commander before he 
gets where he c^n see for himself, it is a waste of time 
and energy to send such information back. 

(4) Report only facts. Do not report your own 
deductions or calculations. If there are any deduc- 
tions or calculations to 'be made, let the commander 
make them. You may and should make your own de- 
ductions and calculations, but they are for your own 
information and are simply to help you in) getting 
more information. They are not a matter for report. 

(5) Do not use general or comparative terms. If 
you say, "A large body of the enemy,'' that may mean 
a squadron or a division. Give numbers when you 
can. Calls things by their names. Be accurate. 

(6) Use the points of the compass. In referring 
to places or positions, use the points of the compass 
in expressing yourself. Do not use the terms "right" 
or "left.'' You may say "right" or "left" when re- 
ferring to the banks of a stream, as the banks are 
on your right or left when you are facing down-stream. 
That and when referring to the flanks or wings of a 
body of troops are the only cases where the terms 
"right" or "left" should be used. 

(7) Never use the term "I think." Nobody wants 
to know what you think. Only what you know is of 
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any value. If you do not know anything, but think 
something, say nothing. Keep your "thinks'^ to your- 
self, unless you are asked for your opinion. You will 
probably not be asked. 

(8) State your source of information. If you are 
reporting first-hand information and know what you 
report to be so from your own personal observation, 
say so. Say, "I saw so and so." If you are reporting 
second-hand information — something which has been 
told you, say so. Say, "A member of my patrol re- 
ports," etc. Or, "A friendly inhabitant of X states 
so and so." If you can verify second-hand informa- 
tion before reporting it, do so. If you are doubtful 
about the truth of any second-hand information, it is 
better not to report it. If you do report it, call atten- 
tion to the fact that it has not been verified. 

(9) Be frank in reporting. Do not try to mislead 
your commander, even to cover your own ignorance 
or carelessness in observation. Say, "I do not know." 
But do not get caught in the same trap again. Know 
the next time. There is too much at stake, too many 
people and large issues involved for them to be put 
in danger by one man. The trust imposed on you is 
too valuable to you, to the Army, and possibly to the 
country, to be treated lightly 

(10) Messages from a distance, five miles or 
more, should be full, as they are few in number. 
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( 1 1 ) Your future actions. At the end of a report 
not made in person, state what you intend to do next. 

PERSON At Verbal Reporting. 

'When coming in to report your information your- 
self, remember the information you were sent after. 
Put it in short direct sentences, as if you were word- 
ing a telegram, for which you were paying a dollar 
a word. On your way in, say these sentences over to 
yourself. See if you have them right. See if they 
express what you mean. Try not to come in out of 
breath. Report quietly, distinctly, and without hesi- 
tation. Report the information after which you were 
sent. Then, if time and opportunity permit, add any- 
thing else you may think of importance. 

Verbal Reporting by Messenger. 

When sending a message, verbally, by another man, 
boil your message down to the fewest possible words 
that will say what you mean. Each sentence should 
contain but one idea. Then give your messenger the 
instructions contained at the top ofl page 1 19. 

It may be necessary to find an officer marching 
with a column, in order to report information. You 
will have to take the following things into your cal- 
culations in order to get any idea as to when and where 
you are going to be able to reach this officer: 
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(i) Distance between you and the line of march 
of the column. 

(2) The direction of the lint of march of the 
column. 

(3) The rate of march of the column. 

(4) The speed of the messenger. 

Ask yourself whether or not your information will 
be of any use to the officer when you get it to him. 

Written Messages. 

For written messages, use the blanks prepared for 
the purpose of sending written me.^ sages as furnished 
in the ''Field Message Book, U. S. Army/' and ob- 
serve the following: 

(i) Follow the directions in the Field Message 
Book. 

(3) Keep copies of all messages sent. 

(3) Do not forget to underscore means used, in 
upper left-hand corner of the form 

(4) Sign your surname and rank only. Example : 
"Jones, Sergt." 

Become so familiar with the form of the Field 
Message blanks and the form of the envelopes used 
with them that you will be able to follow them, al- 
though you may only have blank paper and plain 
envelopes. 
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"The heading 'From' is filled in with the name of 
the detachment sending the information, as 'Officer's 
Patrol, 7th Cav.' Messages sent on the same day from 
the same source to the same person are numbered con- 
secutively. The address is written briefly — ^thus, 'Com- 
manding Officer, Outpost, ist Brigade/ In the sig- 
nature the writer's surname only and rank are given." 

"This blank is 4^ by 6^ inches, including the 
margin on the left for binding. The back is ruled in 
squares, the side of each representing 100 yards on a 
scale of 3 inches to i mile, for use in making simple 
sketches explanatory of the message. It is issued by 
the Signal Corps in blocks of 40 with duplicate sheets." 
(F.S. R.) 



Signal Corps Form 144a. 

FIELD MESSAGE-^U. S. ARMY. 

To No : 

(For Signal Operatom Ooljr ) 



When sent No- 

Rate of speed Name of Messenger 

When and by whomrec'd 

THIS ENVELOPE WILL BE RETURNED TO BEARER. 



Above is shown the Regulation Envelope for use 
with the Field Message blank. 
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Sending Sketches by Wire. 

Mention has been previously made regarding the 
value 0+ supplementing reports by sketches. When a 
report or a mesbage is sent by wire, the possibility of 
accompanying it by a simple sketch may not be so 
difficult as at first it may seem. 

When No Sketch Is Plotted by Scout. 

Method: When preparing a sketch which you 
wish to send by wire, yon need not actually make the 
sketch yourself. But you must make the observations 
necessary for the sketch and make a record of your 
notes as you would if you were going to plot the sketch 
later. Your notes for a simple sketch would include 
the following: 

( 1 ) The length and direction of your base line. 

(2) The angles of sights to objects from each end 
of your base line, expressed in degrees 

(3) The positions of the objects to be plotted as 
fixed by intersecting sight*?, expressed in degrees, from 
diflFerent positions already fixed in your notes, etc. 

These notes, if you make them sufficiently clear for 
anyone to understand them, can be sent by wire to 
headquarters, where a topographer can plot them, 
when time and facilities permit, and a simple sketch 
can be produced, which may be of value. 
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These are only suggestions. Doubtless thought 
and practice on your part will produce many more 
items in your notes. But care must be exercised that 
your notes be not too elaborate and that you do not 
attempt too much. Such sketches must be very simple 
and meager in detail. 

Method When Sketch Is Pix)TTEd by Scout. 

This, method could be used in reporting to head- 
quarters where a permanent Information Division had 
been established and where paper prepared for the 
purpose could be obtained. 

A sketch could be obtained more full in detail by 
this method than by the method just explained. 

*"The diagram or sketch is drawn upon co- 
ordinate or double cross-ruled paper." 

♦This article is used by special permission of the Pop- 
ular Electricity Magazine. The method originally appeared 
in the Journal of the United States Cavalry Association. 
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JCAP PLOTTED T&OK A TfiLEGSAPE HESflAGE 
Fig. 12. 

"Now each point on this paper can be determined 
by a pair of numbers. These numbers, which are 
called the co-ordinates, arc derived in this way : Each 
vertical line is numbered, starting from the lower left- 
hand corner of the paper; starting from the same 
point, each horizontal line is also numbered. The in- 
tersections of the lines can then be determined simply 
by giving the numbers of the intersecting lines, the 
first number given being for the vertical lines. The 
numbers are written with a comma or a dash separat- 
ing them. Thus the pair '20, 13' means the point of 
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intersection of the two lines, one of which is 20 units 
to the right and the other is 13 units above the lower 
left-hand corner In a similar way any point on the 
paper can be located, and located very rapidly, for a 
little practice in this work gives one remarkable 
facility." 

"I'he location of a shed, a house, a tree, or any 
comparatively small single object on the sketch is 
designated by a single word and a pair of numbers, as 
'barn 3, 17.* Objects like roads, fences, streams, and 
shore lines are easily determined by giving co-ordi- 
nates of successive points. Straight sections ,of roads 
or fences require only the co-ordmates of the extrem- 
ities, as the straight line can be supplied. The width 
of a river can be determined by expressing its width 
as it appears on the sketch in cross-section , units, as 
'river 4 wide,' followed by the series of numbers which 
indicate the course of its middle line. Areas like 
marshes, or wooded tracts, are determined by giving 
the numbers which indicate their boundaries." 

''The map, sketch, or diagram then is drawn upon 
this paper, and a supply of the same kind of paper is 
in the hands of the man at the other end of the line. 
To transmit the sketch the features are transcribed as 
has been shown, and this data is sent by telegraph, 
telephone, or wireless to the destination. By plotting 
from this data on the same kind of paper the sketch 
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can be reproduced most accurately, the degrees of 
exactness depending only upon the number of points 
which have been furnished. To one who has never 
done this kind of work, it would appear a slow and 
tedious task. As a matter of fact, it is remarkably 
swift in its ope^*ation, as an ordinary field map, such, 
for instance, as would be drawn by a scouting party, 
can be transnritted and reproduced, exactly to scale, 
in about a half-hour." 
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GENERAL INFORMATION. 

Abbreviations. — The following abbreviations and designa- 
tions are authorized in the Field Service Regulations for 
use in orders and messages. 

When these words are used they must be written in 
full or abbreviated as shown. Also, these abbreviations 
must not be used to designate words other than those 
shown below. 

Afternoon P. M. Morning A. M. 

Ambulance Company .... Night . . . Both days should 

Amb. Co. be mentioned thus : 

♦Artillery (Field)... F. A. NigHt 4-5, Feb. 08. 

Battalion Bn. Noon and Midnight are 

Battery Btry. written out in full. 

Brigade Brig. Platoon Plat. 

Cavalry Cav. Regiment Reg. 

Company Co. Section Sec. 

Dates are abbreviated thus : Signal Corps . . . Sig. Corps. 

4 Feb. 08, 2-45 P. M. Squad (write in full) . . 

Detachment Det. Squad. 

Division Div. Squadron Sq. 

Engineers Engrs. Troop Tr. 

Field Hospital.... F. Hosp.l 

Infantry Inf.f " ] 

Titles are expressed as follows : 
Det. 1st Div. 
Outpost; I St Bn. 6th Inf. 
Advance Guard, ist Sq. 5th Cav. 
1st Brig, ist Div. 

♦There are no abbreviations given in the Field Service 
Regulations for Horse or Mountain Artillery. It is recom- 
mended that they be written out in full : Horse Artillery or 
Mountain Artillery. 
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Camps. — Dimensions of Camps. (F. S. R.) 

(War Strength— Pyramid Tents.) 
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Yards. [Acres. 



Infantry : 

Regiment 

Brigade 

Cavalry: 

Squadron. . . 

Regiment 

Brigade 

Artillery: 

Battalion 

Regiment 

Brigade (2 Regiments) 

Engineers (Pioneer) : 

Battalion (Same form as battalion 

of artillery) 

Signal Troops (Field) ; 

Battalion (Same form as battalion 

of artillery) 

Sanitary Troops: 

4 Ambulance Companies 

4 Field Hospitals .• 

Ammunition Train 

Supply Train (including sanitary reserve 

and division field bakery) 

Pack Train 

Division 

Cavalry Division 



300 by 300 


150 by 284 
530 by 284 


280 by 370 
620 by 370 


200 by 360 


140 by 300 


240 by 290 
240 by 260 
TOO by 220 


140 by 220 
40 by 65 



19 
60 



9 

33 

100 

22 

48 

100 



15 



15 

13 

5 

7 

1 

400 

400 



"With the same width of streets and the tents of each 
company in one line (i man per yard), the dimensions of 
camps, when shelter tents are used, will be the same as above. 
By reducing the width of streets the dimensions of camps can 
be reduced accordingly." 
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"While a division may be encamped on 400 acres, the 
ijature of the terrain will generally render a square mile or 
more of ground necessary." 

Note. — By reference to the above, a scout sent to find a 
camping-place may determine the amount of ground neces- 
sary for any command. (See Measures, page ...) 
Coal — Estimation of Amount in Tons. 

Anthracite (Hard) Coal, i ton=about Z7 cu. ft. 
Soft Coal, I ton=about 42 cu. ft. 

Find the number of cubic feet in the coal to be esti- 
mated. Divide this number, by the number of cubic feet 
in one ton, given above, for the kind of coal being esti- 
mated. This will give you approximately the number 
of tons. - 
Currcnt.—To Pind the Velocity of a Current. 

Pace off any convenient number of feet on the bank. 
Throw into the swiftest part of the current something 
which will float low in the water. Note the number of 
seconds it takes this article to float past the number of 
feet yoii have paced off. 

Divide the number of seconds by the number of feet 
passed. 

Take 7-10 of the result. This will give you the num- 
ber of miles per hour the current is flowing. 
I mile per hour is sluggish. 
4 miles per hour is rapid. 
6 miles per hour is a torrent. 
Detachment — Definition of a Detachment. (F. S. R.) 

"Detachment is a body of troops separated from a 
higher command and intrusted with a special mission." 
Distance — Distance Measured by Time and Gaits. 

If your horse has been gaited to the regulation 
gaits and you know when he is conforming to them, you 
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may estimate fairly accurately any distance you travel 
mounted. 

Note the length of time each gait is traveled. 

From the table below, figure the distance traveled at 
each gait during each length of time noted; 

For the total distance, add the distances traveled at 
each gait. 
At a Walk: 

In 60 minutes you go 4 miles. 
N In 30 minutes you go 2 miles. 

In 15 minutes you go i mile or 1760 yards. 

In 7% minutes you go % mile or 880 yards. 

In 5 minutes you go 586.6 yards. 

In 3% minutes you go % mile or 440 yards. 
At a Trot: 

Twice the distance traveled at a walk is the distance 
traveled at a trot, for any given time. 
At a Gallop: 

Three times the distance traveled at a walk is the 
distance traveled at a gallop, for any given time. 

Note- — ^Alternate walk and trot is estimated as 5 
miles per hour. It is not expected that a gallop would be 
used except for short distances in an emergency. 
Equipment — Equipment of a Scout 

A soldier, detailed as a scout, would be in possession 
of all the articles of equipment ordinarily issued to a 
soldier for field service. However, on a scouting expedi- 
tion, he should carry with him only such articles which 
are absolutely essential to the welfare of himself and 
horse and are demanded by the requirements of his 
mission. 

The scout must not be hampered by useless impedi- 
menta and his horse must not be overburdened, The fol- 
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lowing articles are light in weight and are essential to 
the work of a scout: 

(i) Field Glasses; 

(2) Note Book; 

(3) Field Message Book; 

(4) Pencil; 

(5) Watch; 

(6) Compass; 

(7) Cavalry Sketching Case; 

(8) Ruler with Scales. 

(q) Map of Country to be scouted. 

A camera may also be useful, as it enables a scout 
to send back photographs of important landmarks, or a 
panoramic photograph may be obtained from an eleva- 
tion, etc. 

Fords. — Practicable Depths, How Marked. 

Should not exceed 4 feet ft)r cavalry. 
Should not exceed 3 feet for infantry. 
Should not exceed 2^ feet for artillery and wagons. 
(Above from F. S. R.) 

Note. — In sluggish water, with hard level bottom, 
these depths may be increased. 

When it is intended to use fords, especially if they 
are new, they should be plainly marked. Floats of wood 
may be attached to weights by ropes or wire and the 
weights sunk at intervals across the stream in the direc- 
tion of the ford. Features on the banks at each end of 
the ford should be noted. Changes of direction in mid- 
stream should be marked. 

The level of the water on the bank or its height on 
trees or rocks which are in the water^hould be noted 
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at the time of observation. Also, a stake could be driven 
in the stream near the bank with a notch on it even with 
the level of the water. In this way a change of depth 
can be noted. 
Gauge of Railroads. — Standard Gauge, 

The distance between the inner edges of the heads 
of the rails, when newly laid, is called the gauge. The 
"Standard Gauge" in the United States and in most 
foreign countries is 4 feet 8% inches to 4 feet 9 inches. 

Grain. — Bstimation of Amounts in Bushels, Pounds, and 
Rations. 

Bushels. 

Find the number of cubic feet in the grain to be es- 
timated. 

To reduce the cubic feet to bushels: Deduct one- 
fifth. (This is only approximately correct. The result 
will be too small by about 4% bushels for every 1000 
bushels of the result.) 

Pounds. 

In buying and selling grain, the bushel is regarded as 
a certain number of pounds by the Boards of Trade of 
the principal cities in the United States, as follows: 
Kind of Grain. One Bushel. 

Barley 48 pounds. 

Corn (shelled) 56 pounds. 

Com (on the ear) 70 pounds. 

Oats 32 pounds. 

Multiply the number- of bushels found by the above 
method by the number of pounds in the table. This will 
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give you the total weight in pounds of the grain es- 
timated. 

Note, — Cavalry Drill Regulations gives 40 pounds as 
the weight of a bushel of good oats. Therefore, 40 
pounds should be used in estimating the rations, while 32 
pounds could only be used in buying. 

Rations. 

Rations of Oats, Barley, and Com. (F. S. R.) 

Horse 12 pounds. 

Mule 9 pounds. 

Divide the total number of pounds of grain by the 
number of pounds in one ration, as shown above. This 
will give you the total number of rations in the grain 
estimated. v 

Hay. — Bstimation of Amounts in Tons. 

When estimating hay in stacks of long standing, 
ignore the top and sides. One ton will equal a cube of 
7 feet per side. 

Hay thrown loosely and tramped down, one ton will 
equal a cube from q to 12 feet per side. 

One ration of hay for both horses and mules weighs 
14 pounds. 

Multiply the number of tons by 2000 and you have 
the number of pounds in the stack. 

Divide the number of pounds in the stack by 14 and 
you have the number of rations in the stack. 

Note. — Baled hay weighs about 11 pounds per cu. ft. 
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Horse's Gaits — Gaits as Shown by Tracks. 

The gait of a horse which is being trailed can be de- 
termined by observing his tracks. Different horses leave 
different tracks while traveling the same gait. As many 
things influence a horse's balance and strides, the same horse 
will not always leave the same tracks under all conditions. 

Biit, when moving at any fixed gaits, such as the walk, 
trot and gallop, all horses make tracks which bear more or 
less the same relation to each other. 

This may be seen in the following illustrations.* Fig- 
ures 13, 14, 15, and 16, page 143, show the tracks made by 
the same horse at a walk, trot, gallop, and fast run, re- 
spectively. The dark shoes represent the tracks of the 
hind feet. The figures are all drawn on the same scale. 
Ice — Thickness in Relation to Strength. (F. S. R.) 

3 inches will support small groups of men. 

4^ to 7 inches will support cavalry and light guns. 

8 to 12 inches will support heavy guns. 

Marches — Length and Speed of Daily Marches. (F. S. R.) 

Length. 

Cavalry marches daily, on the average 25 miles. 

Field Artillery marches same as the command of 

which it forms part. 
Horse Artillery marches same as Cavalry. 
Infantry, small commands, on good roads, in 

cold weather, daily 20 miles. 

Infantry and mixed commands, daily 15 miles. 

Very large bodies of troops average, daily 12 miles. 

Wagon trains average, daily, same as Infantry. 

*Maj. Gen. Wm. H. Carter, General Staff U. S. Army, has 
kindly authorized the use of these illustrations, which are taken 
from his book, "Horses, Saddles and Bridles." 
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Pack trains, average conditions, daily 20 to 25 miles. 

Pack trains, in rough country, daily 10 to 15 miles. 

Speed. (F. S. R.) 

Cavalry. | Walk. | Trot. | Gallop. 

Drill I 4mi.hr. I 8mi.hr. | 12mi.hr. 

Marches [3^ mi. hr. | 7^-8 mi. hr. | 

Marches, including halts, 3^ to 3% miles per hour. 

Marches, under favorable conditions, alternate walk 
and trot, average 5 miles per hour. 

Field Artillery, same as that of the command of 
which it forms a part. 

Horse Artillery, same as Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Drill 3.4 mi. hr. 

Marches 3 mi. hr. 

Marches, including halts 2% to 2% mi. hr 

Marches, under average condi- 
tions 2^ to 2*/^ mi. hr. 

Wagon trains, large mules, under favorable 

conditions 4 mi. hr. 

Long columns, including halts 2 mi. hr. 

Small trains 2% mi. hr. 

Measures. — Linear Measure. 

Mile. Rod. Yard. Foot. Inch. 

I 320 1,760 5,280 63,360 

I 5^ 16^ 198 

I I 3 36 

' ~ I 12 

Note. — The above is a statute mile. 
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I Geographical or Nautical Mile=i.i5 statute mile. " 

I League=3 nautical miles =3-45 statute miles. 

I Kilometer=( Metric System) about % statute mile. 

The acre is the common unit of land measure. 
I Acre=a square 208.71 feet x 208.71 feet. 
I Acre=a rectangle 165 feet x 264 feet. 
I Acre=a rectangle 55 yards x 88 yards. 

Spanish Weights and Measures. 

In many Spanish-speaking countries, although the 
Metric System may or may not have been legalized, the 
old Spanish weights and measures are generally used. 

Some of them are as follows: 

I Libra=i.oi4 pounds, Avoirdupois. 

I Arroba (25 Libras) =25.36 pounds, Avoirdupois. 

I Quintal (100 Libras) =101.44 pounds, Avoirdupois. 

I Vara=.9i4 yards, Linear measure. 

Cubic Measurements. 

To determine the number of cubic inches, feet, yards,* 
etc., contained in a rectangular solid space, measure the 
length, breadth, and height of the rectangular solid space, 
reduce these measurements to the same denomination 
(reduce them all to inches, feet, or yards), then multiply 
them together. 

Square Measurements- 

To determine the number of square inches, feet, 
yards, etc., in a rectangular space, measure the length and 
width of the rectangle, reduce the measurements to the 
same denomination, then multiply them together. 
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Useful Measurements to Know. 
. There are some measurements which a scout should 
know, in order that he may able to use them, in a com- 
parative way in forming estimates of other measurements. 
In some cases, by their use, rough measurements may be 
actually made. 

Some of them are as follows: 
(i) His own pace. 

(2) His horse's pace. 

(3) His horse's height. (Measured from the top of the 

withers to the ground. The hand, used in meas- 
uring horses, equals 4 inches.) 

(4) Height of his own eyes above the ground. 

(5) The distance between two joints of some one of his 

fingers which will approximate an inch. 

(6) His reach. 

(7) The spread of his arms. 

(8) The length of his rifle. 

(9) The length of his saber. 
(10) The length of his lariat. 

Military Crest — Definition. 

The military crest is the highest position on a slope 
from which all the ground below can be reached by fire. 
Ranges — Classification. (F. S. R.) 

For convenience of reference, ranges are classified as 
follows : 

I Rifle. I Field Artillery. I Heavy Artillery. 
Range. | Yards. | Yards. | Yards. 

Distant. . .1 Over 2,000 ! Over 4,500 | Over 6,500 

Long. . . .|2,oooto i,20o| 4,500 to 3,500 I 6,000 to 4,000 

Effective. . .| 1,200 to 600 ( 3,500 to 2,500 | 4,000 to 2,500 

Close. . . .| Under 600 | Under 2,500 | Under 2,500 
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Roads — Practicable Widths, 

16 feet wide — Vehicles can pass. • 

9 feet wide — ^Vehicles can pass only at turnouts. 

9 feet wide — Practicable for infantry in column of fours. 

9 feet wide — Practicable for cavalry in column of twos. 

6 feet wide — Practicable for infantry in column of files. 

6 feet wide — Practicable for cavalry in col. of troopers. 

6 feet wide — Practicable for pack trains. 

Signals. — Use of Signals by Scouts. 

To be used when two or more scouts are acting 
together. 

"Enemy in sight in small numbers, hold the rifle above 
the head horizontally; enemy in force, same as preceding, 
raising and lowering the rifle several times; take cover, 
a downward motion of the hand." 

"Other signals may be agreed upon before starting, 
but they must be familiar to the men ; complicated signals 
are to be avoided. Signals must be used cautiously, so 
as not to convey information to the enemy." (F. S. R.) 

To attract the attention of companions at short dis- 
tances, snapping the fingers or breaking a twig may be 
resorted to. Similar sounds may be produced by Nature 
without exciting much attention. However, silent mo- 
tions are the best. 

Slopes — Practicability of Slopes. (F. S. R.) 

Slopes from 00 to 50 are practicable for maneuver- 
ing all arms, singly or combined. 

On slopes from 50 to iqo all arms can still be ma- 
neuvered, but with increasing difficulty. 

On slopes from lo^ to 150 all arms can be moved up 
or down. 
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Slopes from I5<5 to 30^ are practicable for small de- 
tachments only. 

On slopes from 300 to 450 foot troops can move with 
difficulty/ 

War material can be dragged up any slope. 

Degrees. Operations. 

I Maximum for railroads. 
3 Maximum for first-class roads. 

5 Practicable for all arms ; somewhat difficult for 

cavalry to charge descending. 

6 Maximum for cavalry charge in mass ascending.; 

infantry in close order descends with some diffi- 
culty. 

7 Cavalry can descend at a trot. 

8 Not practicable for heavily loaded vehicles. 

9 Field artillery can no longer maneuver. 

14 to 15 Maximtun up to which all arms can move. 
18 Light vehicles can ascend. 
26 Individuals and mules can ascend or descend. 
45 Foot troops can ascend or descend aided by hands. 
(See inside of back cover of this book for slope-board.) 
Troops — Estimation of Strength of Troops Passing. (F.S.R.) 
"The strength of a body of troops may be estimated 
from the length of time it takes to pass a given point. 
Assuming that infantry in column of fours occupies half 
a yard per man, cavalry i yard per trooper, and artil- 
lery in single column 20 yards per gun or caisson, a given 
point would be passed in one minute by about — 
"175 infantry; 
no cavalry, at walk; 
200 cavalry, at trot; 
5 gims or caissons. 
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"For troops in column of twos, take one-half of the 
above estimates." 

Wells — Calculation of Amount of Water in Dug Wells. 

To find the amount of water in a circular "dug well 
with straight sides : 

Measure the diameter of the well across the top of 
the hole. Find the depth of the water by a rope with a 
weight on it. Get your measurements in inches. Then 
compute as follows: 

Multiply % the diameter by % the diameter (k e., 
square it). 

Multiply the result by 3. 141 6. 

Multiply this result by the depth of the water. 

Divide this result by 231 (number cu. in. in gal.). 

This will give you the number of gallons of water in 
the well. 

Below is the same calculation expressed differently: 

% diam. x % diam. x 3.1416 x depth of water= 
amount of water in gallons in well. 

Divide the above result by 231. 

This method may be applied to a circular tank as well. 

Whistles of Locomotives — Significance of Whistles. 

There is little variation in the significance of loco- 
motive whistles used by railroads throughout the United 
States. 

The significance of whistles, other than those stated 
below would have little application to scouting. 

One short blast=Stop. Apply brakes. 

Two long and two short blasts=Approaching public 
crossings at grades. 
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One long blast= Approaching stations, junctions, rail- 
road crossings at grade, and mail cranes located between 
stations. 

A succession of short sounds of the whistle means 
an alarm for persons or cattle on track. 

Any object waved violently by anyone on or near 
the track is a signal to stop. 

Wood — Estimate of Amount in Cords. 

In measuring wood, a pile 8 feet long, 4 feet wide, 
and 4 feet high, is called a cord. 

Pile the wood and measure the pile. If this is im- 
practicable, estimate what the measurements would be if 
the wood were piled. 

Multiply the length, width, and height (expressed in 
feet). 

Divide this product by 8 x 4 x 4. The result will be 
approximately the number of cords in the wood estimated. 

Example: Pile is 24 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 6 
feet high. 

24 X 4 X 6 



8x4x4 



■4'^^ cords. 
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REFERENCES FOR SKETCHERS. 
Scales and Vertical Intervals. 

"In the field the maps available for general use are on a 
small scale. Those of our own country are prepared by the 
Geological- Survey on a scale of 1 162500 (approximately 1 
inch to the mile), with 20- foot contours. These maps are 
supplemented by field maps or sketches prepared from day 
to day. For facility in reading, military maps are made ac- 
cording to a uniform system of scales -and contour intervals, 
as follows: i inch to i mile, V. I. 60 feet; 3 inches to i 
mile, V. I. 20 feet ; 6 inches to i mile, V. I. 10 feet ; 12 inches 
to I mile, V. I. 5 feet. 

"As a rule, road sketches are made on a scale of 3 inches 
to I mile, V. I. 20 feet ; position and outpost sketches, 6 inches 
to I mile, V. I. 10 feet. The i-inch map is used for extended 
operations ; the 12-inch map for the war game or for the dis- 
cussion of operations at maneuvers, and in siege operations." 

"As sketches must be made rapidly, often on horseback, 
unnecessary conventional signs are omitted. Sketches are 
useful to supplement messages, and elucidate reports of 
campaigns and battles." (F. S. R.) 

The scales of distances and map distances found on the 
following pages, and the slope-board on the inside of the 
back of this book, may be used directly from the book when 
sketching. 

The 3 inches to i mile scales may be used as 6 inches 
to I mile scales by simply measuring twice, with the 3-inch 
scales, the distance to be plotted. 

By a reference to the Scale of Slopes on pagel55, the 
scales of map distances may be used for sketches drawn to 
any scale from % inch to i mile to 120 inches to i mile. 
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Horizontal equivalents are the horizontal distances on the 
ground between two contours. 

Map distances are the horizontal distances on the map 
between two contours. 

Vertical intervals are the actual distances measured ver- 
tically between two contours. 
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Indicate character and span by abbreviations. 
Example: ^^pM. 



If _40x20 



10 

Meanirt wooden kingpost bndgB,40feet loni ZOfBet wide» 
and 10 feet above t 



Stream* ^^ 



Indicate character by abbreviaftion6. 
Exampte'.^^^-v^jjcT^jJVy,;^ 

Mear^ingaatreainl5feet wide,8feetd6ep,and not fbrdable. 
Houee - Church^ School house -aH 

Wbode t^^J OrchardslLO Cultivated LandlCdTI 

If boundary tineeare fences the/ are indicated as such. 



Brush, crops or Ipass, important as cove^orfbrag^ g^g^) 



• • 



Cemetery | ^^.♦♦'^♦l rreeSkisdated • « 

Cut and fill- ; ^ V ■ cut lOfeet deep 



r nil 



fill 10 feet hi#) 



For more elaborate map work the authorized conventional sigr« are uaad 

(Above from F. S. R.) 
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Magnetic Declination. 

Maps frequently have on them only one indication of 
North. This is generally the True North. Therefore, at 
times, it may be necessary to find the Magnetic Declination 
or difference between the True North and the Magnetic North 
in the locality in which you are operating. 

To find the difference between the True North and the 
Magnetic North, in any locality. 




Fig. i8. 

The compass needle points to the Magnetic North. The 
deflection of the compass needle from the True North, or the 
Magnetic Declination, is different in different localities. 

It :an be foimd, roughly, any dear starlit night. Take two 
sticks, about 12 inches and 6 inches long respectively. Connect 
them by a string about 2 feet long, tied dose to an end of 
each stick. 

Drive, vertically, the longer of the sticks in the ground just 
far enough to hold it solidly. Lie down on the ground with this 
stick between you and north. Find the North Star. Hold the 
shorter stick, vertically, in front of you, so that the string con- 
necting the two sticks is taut. Sight over the tops of the two 
sticks. Place them in line with the North Star, by moving the 
shorter stick. When this is accomplished, drive the shorter 
stick into the ground. Be careful not to disarrange the 
alignment. 
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Place your compass with the pivot of the needle directly 
under the string. See that there is nothing present which will 
influence the needle, such as iron or steel. 

The compass needle will point to the Magnetic North. 

The direction of the string will be True North. 

Read the difference in degrees between the direction of the 
needle and the direction of the string. This difference is the 
Magnetic Declination for the locality in which you made your 
observation. 

Note, — The measurements of string and sticks were taken 
simply for convenience and their proportion has nothing to do 
with the problem. 
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QUESTIONS FOR INSTRUCTORS. 

The following questions have been prepared with a view 
to their use during the indoor period of instruction in scout- 
ing. The number in parentheses indicates the page on which 
the answer to the question is to be found: 

Introduction. 

1. How is information gathered for the use of an army 

in the field? (Page 7.) 

2. What information is gathered by the troops themselves 

in the field? (Pages 7-8.) 

3. Why is the work of one sOout important? (Page 8.) 

4. What is the mission of a scout? (Page 9.) 

5. What are the "Natural Qualifications" of a scout? 

(Page 10.) 
6' What are the "Acquired Qualifications" of a scout? 
(Page II.) 

Asking Questions and Reading Signs. 

7. On what does the value of information obtained by ask- 

ing questions depend? (Page 22,) 

8. What should be avoided when asking questions of 

civilians? (Page 23.) 
Q. Mention some things to remember when asking ques- 
tions. (Pages 23-24.) 

10. Mention some of the examples given of incorrect and 

correct ways of asking the same questions. (Page 
25.) 

11. What does the Field Service Regulations forbid all per 

sons in the military service to do, with or in the pres- 
ence of, civilians? (Page 26.) 
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12. What must be done in order to find out what signs 

mean? (Page 13.) 

13. Discuss whether or not the same sign will always have 

the same significance. (Page 13.) 
Note to Instructors. — By a reference to pages 14 to 22, 
inclusive, questions may be readily formulated as to 
the significance of certain signs. 

Estimating and Measuring Distances and Heights. 

14. What are some of the conditions under which objects 

seem nearer? (Page 2y.) 

15. What are some of the conditions under which objects 

seem more distant? (Page 28.) 

16. Give some methods of estimating distances? (Pages 

28-30.) 
*i7. Demonstrate how to construct a right angle at the end 
of a line of sight. (Page 31.) 

18. Demonstrate how to construct a right angle on a line of 

sight. (Page 32.) 

19. Demonstrate how you can find the distance between any 

two points when it cannot be measured directly. 
(Page Z3) 

20. Demonstrate how you can find the height of anything 

which cannot be measured directly. (Page 35.) 

21. How can you find the height of a hill if you have a 

slope-board, a scale of map distances, and can pace 
in a straight line to the top of the hill? (Page 36.) 

♦These demonstrations can be made with a pencil, paper, 
pin, and piece of string. 
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Trailing. 

22. What are some plain indications of trails? (Page yj,) 

23. What is trailing? (Page 38.) / 

24. Why is it not always best to look at each separate sign 

on the ground' while following a trail? (Page 38.) 

25. What should you do when you thiiik you are "off the 

trail"? (Page 38.) 

26. Where should you look for evidences of trails, in addi- 

tion to looking on roads and paths? (Page 38.) 

27. How may a track be followed on hard substances? 

(Page 39.) 

28. How could you follow a trail at night? (Page 40.) 

29. In daylight, when you cannot see a foot-print, how may 

a trail be picked up? (Page 40.) 

30. Is it important to note droppings of animals? (Page 

40.) 

31. Why is a knowledge of the characteristics of objects, 

animals and persons a great aid? (Page 40.) 

32. When only parts of tracks are seen, what should you 

be able to do? (Page 41.) 

ZZ' Mention some of the easiest surfaces and conditions 
which reveal the presence of trails? (Page 41.) 

34. Mention some things which affect the appearance of 

trails. (Page 41.) 

35. Mention some things to remember, when judging the 

age of trails. (Page 42.) 
Note to Instructors. — Formulate questions by a ref- 
erence to the alphabetical list on pages 43 to 52, 
inclusive. 
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36. Describe the method by which a trail to be followed 
may be laid artificially. (Page 52.) 

Cover and Observation. 
2i7. When should a scout be' invisible? (Page 60.) 
38 Why should your (the scout's) presence be kept a secret 
from the enemy? (Page 61.) 

39. What are some of the greatest aids in avoiding detec- 

tion? (Page 6r.) 
Note to Instructors. — Formulate questions by a ref- 
erence to the alphabetical list on pages 6t to 67, 
inclusive. 

40. Mention some of the "Don'ts" to bear in mind in order 

to avoid detection. (Pages 67 to 68.) 
Note to Instructors. — Formulate questions by a ref- 
erence to the alphabetical list on pages 69 to 74, 
inclusive. 

41. How may you observe the enemy? (Page 74.) 

42. How should you act if you suspected the presence of 

the enemy? (Page 75.) 

43. What should you do if you think you have passed an 

enemy who is observing you? (Page 75.) 

44. What does it mean if you feel that something has dis- 

appeared from a piece of ground or the landscape 
since you first saw it? (Page 75.) 

45. What should you do if you are observed by a small de- 

tachment which shows no signs of immediately mo- 
lesting you? (Page 75.) 

46. If the detachment starts after you, what should you do? 

(Page 75.) 
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47. What should you always keep the enemy doing? 

(Page 76.) 

48. If you are captured, what will probably be the cause? 

(Page 76.) 

49. What should you remember and what should be your 

conduct if captured? (Page 76.) 

50. How may you do valuable work for your army, al- 

though a prisoner in the hands of the enemy? 
(Page 76.) 
Observation and Comprehension of Military Features. 

51. How may you train yourself to see and comprehend, at 

at a glance, principal features coming under your 
observation? (Page 77.) 

52. Of what benefit is a mental picture of the features on 

which you are reporting? (Page 77.) 

53. How may you increase your powers of perception and 

value as a scout? (Page 78.) 

54. Before arriving at your place of observation, what 

should you do regarding the military features of the 
subject upon which you are to report? (Page 78.) 
Note to Instructors. — Formulate questions by a reference 
to the alphabetical list of military features on pages 
78 to 95, inclusive. These features include special 
directions, which can be brought out by such ques- 
tions as the following: 

55. What features would you consider in selecting a camp- 

site? (Page 80.) 

56. How may old fords be found? (Pages 85, 140.) 

57. How may new fords be found? (Pages 85, 140.) 

58. Describe good drinking-water. (Page 94.) 
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59. What inspection should be made regarding the purity 

of water? (Page* 94.) 

60. How much water does each man require per day? 

(Page 95.) 

61. How much water do horses, mules, and cattle require 

♦per day? (Page 95.) 

62. Reports on what features should be accompanied by 

sketches? (Pages 79, 85, 86.) 

63. Why should trivial things be noticed while making ob- 

servations? (Page 96.) 

Making One's Way Across Country. 

64. What should a scout consider a point of honor? 

(Page 97.) 

65. When does a scout's training come into importance, and 

with what result? (Pages 97, 98.) 

66. Mention a scout's best friends in the order of their im- 

portance. (Page 98.) 

67. Discuss the importance of* each of a scout's best friends. 

(Pages 98 to loi.) 

68. What is the first requisite for knowing your own loca- 

tion or finding your way in a strange country? 
(Page 102.) 

69. How can you determine the points of the compass by. 

the sun? (Page r 02.) 

70. Describe two ways of finding the points of the compass 

by the use of the sun and your watch. (Pages 102, 
103.) 

71. In what way may the points of the compass be determ 

ined by the use of a map of the country? (Page 104.) 

72. How can you determine the points of the compass by 

the stars? (Page 105.) 
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7^. What physical conditions will give an idea of the gen- 
eral direction of the points* of the compass? (Pages 
105, 106, 107.) 

74. What features of a territory should be looked for and 

their relation to the points of the compass noted? 
(Page 107.) 

75. What is meant by orienting a map? (Page 108.) 

76. Why is it necessary to orient a map in order to read it 

correctly? (Page 109.) 

77. Are military maps necessarily correct at the time they 

are issued? (Page 109.) 

78. Why should reports be supplemented by sketches? 

(Pages lOQ, no.) 

79. How may a scout supply himself with maps? (Page 

no.) , 

80. Describe how practice in map-reading may be obtained? 

(Page III.) 

81. Upon what does the choice of routes depend? (Pages 

III, 112.) • I 

82. A scout should be in possession of what inforrhation 

before starting on actual scouting duty? (Page 112.) 

83. How must a scout travel, in regard to the articles he 

carries when actually scouting? (Page 113.) 

84. Mention all the articles which should be taken by a 

scout when actually scouting. (Page 113.) 

85. Before starting out in a strange country, what should 

be noted? (Pages 114, 115.) 

86. As you go forward through a strange country, what 

should be noted? (Page 115.) 

87. What should you consider, if features not on your map 

appear on the ground, and vice versa? (Pages 115, 
T16.) 
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88. If you have lost your way, what should you do? 

(Page 116.) 

Means and Methods of Reporting. 

89. How is information transmitted? (Page ti8.) 

90. When should mounted messengers at "Urgent" speed 

be used in preference to sending messages by wire?" 
(Page T18.) 
gi. What instructions should a mounted messenger receive? 
(Page IT 9.) 

92. Describe the use of envelopes enclosing messages car- 

ried by messengers. (Page 126.) 

93. What rate of speed is meant when messages are marked 

with the following words : "Ordinary," **Rapid," and 
Urgent"? (Page 119.) 

94. What does the recipient of a message enclosed in an 

envelope do? (Page 120.) 

95. When the dangers of the road are great and there is 

danger of a message falling into the hands of the 
enemy, what is done? (Page 120.) 

96. When the usual means of communication cannot be es- 

tablished, how may it become necessary to send mes- 
sages? (Page 120.) 

97. Why should reports relating to the terrain, positions, 

ranges for fire, etc., be accompanied by sketches? 
(Page 121.) 

Note to Instructors. — Formulate questions from the 
Rules for Reporting on pages 121 to 124, inclusive. 

98. What should you do in making a personal verbal re 

port? (Page 124.) 
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99. Describe how verbal messages sent by another man 
should be worded. (Page 124.) 
TOO. What things will have to be taken into consideration 
when it is necessary to find an officer marching with 
a column? (Pages 124, 125.) 

loi. What four things are laid down in this book to be ob- 
served regarding sending written messages? (Page 
125.)' 1 

102. Describe the "Field Message Book U. S. Army." 

(Pages 125 to 128.) 

103. Describe the envelope tised for enclosing field messages. 

(Page 126.) 

104. Can sketches be sent by wire? (Page 129.) 

105. Describe the method of sending by wire a sketch which 

is not plotted by the scout. (Page 129.) 
T06. Describe the method of sending by wire a sketch which 
is plotted by the scout. (Page 130.) 

Appendix A. 

The contents of Appendix A are primarily for reference. 
However, it contains some data with which every 
scout should be familiar. The following questions 
have been prepared with a view to emphasizing the 
data mentioned : 
107. Describe the method by which the velocity of a current 

may be determined. (Page 138.) 
108 (iive the dcHnition of "detachment." (Page 138.) 
109. Describe the method by which distance may be meas- 
ured by time and gaits. (Pages 138, 139.) 
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I TO. What articles are essential to the work of a scout? 
(Pages 139, 140) 

in. What are the practicable depths of fords for the fol- 
lowing: cavalry, infantry, artillery, and wagons? 
(Page 140.) 

112. How may fords be marked? (Pages 140, 141.) 

113. What is the "Standard Gauge" of railroads in the 

United States and most foreign countries? (Pago 
141.) 

114. How may the amount of grain in pounds and hay in 

tons be estimated? (Pages 141, 142.) 

115. What thickness of ice will support the following: 

small groups of men, cavalry and light guns, heavy 
guns? (Page 144.) 

116. Define the "Military Crest." (Page 147.) 

117. How may the strength of passing troops be estimated? 

(Page 149.) 

118. How can you calculate the amount of water in a dug 

well? (Page 150.) 

119. Describe the significance of blasts of locomotive whistles 

which apply to scouting. (Pages 150, 151.) 

120. How can you estimate the amount, in cords, of a pile 

of wood? (Page 151.) 
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174 Scouts' Handbook and Instructor. 

AIDS TO INSTRUCTORS. 
Exercises Readily Suggested by the Text. 
By referring to the pages set opposite the subjects below, 
it will be found that exercises are readily suggested by the 
lext. 

Subjects. Page. 

Estimating Distances 27 

Constructing Right Angles 30 

Measuring Distances Which Cannot Be Paced ZZ 

Measuring Heights 34 

Laying a Trail .52 

Finding and Marking Old and Xew Fords 85 and 140 

Selection of Camp Sites 80 

Inspection of Drinking Water q± 

Finding the Points of the Compass T02 to 108 

Taking Trips on Maps iii 

Finding the Velocity of a Current 138 

Distances Measured by Time and Gaits 138 

Use of Signals by Scouts 148 

Estimation of Strength of Troops Passing 14) 

Calculation of Amount of W^ater in a Dug Well 156 

Finding the Magnetic Declination 16 1 

Exercises on Practice Marches. 
When on practice marches, instruction may be given in 
the following subjects: 

Subjects. Page. 

Asking Questions 22 

Use of Maps 108 

Leading the Command 52 

Trailing 37 

Finding the Points of the Compass T02 to 108 

Carrying Messages i IQ 

Selection of Camp Sites 80 

Inspection of Water 94 

Finding and Marking Fords 85 and 140 

Estimation of Distances Traveled by Time .^. .... 138 

^^^ , Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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Abandoned articles, speed .if marches, indicated by 50 

Abbreviations, on maps, authorized 159 

Abbreviationis, in messages, authorized 136 

Across country, makings one's way 97 

Actions, future, reported 124 

Actual scouting 114 

Age of trails 41 

things to remember when judging 12 

Aids to instructors 174 

Air. carries sound 66 

Airships, concealment from 69 

Ambushes, military features 78 

AmmunJition, carried by scout 11.3 

Amount of coal, estimation of 138 

grain, estimation of 141 

hay. estimation of 1\2 

water, in wells, calculation of IBO 

wood, estimation of lol 

Angles, right, constructing 3,0 

A nimals, characteristics of, trailed 41 

droppings, trailing 40 

signs of ..1-4 

tracks neiar water 22 

trails, evidence on ground 37 

Appendix A, General Information 135 

B, References for Ske^chers 15.2 

C, Questions for and Aids to Instructor-* 163 

Articles abandoned, speed of marches indicated by 59 

carried, actual scouting 113 

insi'ected before starting on scouting duty 113 

Artillery, dust raised by 17 

A shes. aflgns 1.5 

Asking questions, examples. 2.5 

general discussion 22 

things to remember 23 

Automobile clubs, may have map.« 110 

Automobiles, trails 43 
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' Pasfe. 

Bandages, slgrnjlficance of 14 

Barefoot tracks 43 

Battlefield, buzzajrds, Indicate \5 

Bells, signlfloance of ringing" 14 

Bicycles, tracks . . . ^ 44 

Birds, flaghit of, sig-niflcance , 1^ 

Bivouac, indication in grass 1.7 

Bivouacs, military features 79 

Blood, ?iignificance 14 

Boats, absence of. significance J.5 

Book, Field Message, instructions for use 125 to 128 

Boots, tracks 49 

Braying mules, indicate Sp. 

Breeches, Impressions of reinforcements on ground 44 

Bridges, military featureis 79 

observation, examination, noise, conduct when crosslnig.6^9 

remember|ing locations of 72 

significance of destruction 15 

Brush, military features 72 

Building's, military features 79 

relation to coyer and observation TO 

when and how to enter, conduct in 70 

Buzzards, significance 15 

C ^ 

Camps, dimensions of • 137 

signs around old 15 

sites, mii'litary features, new, requirements for 80 

sites, military features, old 81 

smoke, indicated by " 21 

Canal, mlMtary features 82 

Canteen, carried by scout It3 

Captured, conduct .76 

Carabao, tracks of 45 

Oarelesis, don't be t. 68 

Cattle, slgniiflcanoe of actions 1.6 

Cavalry, dust raised by .17 

Characteristic trails 43 

Characteristics of animals trailed 41 

objects trailled .40 

persons trailed 41 

Choice of routes llj 

speed 112 

Cinders, signs of .18 

Cities, military features S2 

Civil maps lljD 

Ci vilianis, conversation with Zfi 

tracks, distinguished from soldiers 46 
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nothing", abandoned, sdgnlfioance 1 « 

Clouds, use in concealment 73 

Coal, estimation of amount l^S 

Cold we-ather, sound carries farther 66 

Color of horse, relation to concealment 67. 6.8 

Colors, relation to concealment, don'ts 68 

relation to cover 62 

wearing-, don'ts 67 

Commander, plan of action 8 

Comparative terms, not used 12*^ 

Comnass, declination of, finding 161 

flndling the points, general dis<;us5ion 102 

finding the t'Oints. physical conditions 105 

finding the points, physiical features lT)7 

finding the points, map 104 

finding the points, stars ^ 10.5 

finding the points, watch and sun .' 102. lOS 

points of. relation, to dire'ction 83 

use in reporting 122 

Comprehension of military features .77 

Concealment, choice of route 112 

in snow '. 74 

in forest 71 

of horse 63 

Conduct, when captured 76 

when enemy is suspected 75 

in forest 71 

in ascending" hills 71 

night 72 

in open places .73 

in towns .74 

r-onstructing right angles .30 

<^^onventlonal signs 159, 160 

Conversation with civilians 2S 

(Country, making one's way across 97 

militarj' features 82 

Cover, airships 69 

buildings ..To 

colors, relation to cover 62 

crawling 61 

. defile 70 

dogs, dlsclosiing presence 62 

effects and use of certain expedients 61 

folds in ground, use of 62 

horse ..63 

inclosure 70 

necessity for taking, reasons 61 

observation, and cover, general discussion .60 

ravine '^ 

trees * 66 
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Crawling-, use in cover 6.1 

Currents of air, carry sound 6.6 

Current of stream, velocity of, finding: 138 

! » 

Danger from airships 6$ 

Declination, magnetic, finding ; •.161 

Defile, military features 83 

relation to cover 70 

Definition, detachment X'^H 

military crest 147 

mission of scout » 

Degree of slope® 148 

Dci-ots. R. R., mtflitai-y features 83 

Designation of roads 91 

Detachment, definition 18.8 

information regarding . . 112 

Dew, disturbed, aid in trailing 39 

Difficult trailing, on hard substances 30 

Dimensions of camps 137 

Directions, military features 83 

of trackis (see Wheels) 5J 

Distances, cannot l»e paced, mf^suring 33 

estimated, measured, general discussion 27 

estimating, methods of practice 28 

map, scales 15? to 158 

measured by time and gaits l3.8 

measuring, map-makers' method 34 

Dogs, disclosing your j-resence 62 

Don'ts, in relation to cover 67 

Droppings, animals', trailing 4.0 

Dust, affects appearance of trails ^41 

disturbed, aid in trailing .39 

signficanoe, clouds of . . / 17 

trailing in. easy 41 

E 

Ears, scout's best friend .98 

use of 65, 98 

Earth, loose, easy trailing 41 

Eiasy trailing, surfaces and conditions 41 

Effects and uses of certain expedients, in cover. ......... .61 

Electric Lines, military features 8.3 

Elevations, use of when lo«t 116 

Enemy, intentions of, no Information 17 

military feaitures 84 

observation of. observed by ; 74 

proximity, indicated b v 20 
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Pajare. 
F3nemy, reports, when, what 84 

tsuspect presence of, conduct 75 

Envelope, regulation. Sig"nal Corps, Form 12.8 

Rquipagre, abandoned, significance of . .\ 16 

Equipments, scout's 113 

list 13» 

Estimating distances and heights, methods of practice. . .28 

amount of coal 138 

wood ^ 151 

strength of troops pas'sing 1^9 

Explosions, An enemy's lines, significance 17 

Eyes, scout's best friends, use 9g 

F 

Failure to carry out mission 114 

Farms, military features 84 

False Inf ormatJion 2C 

False tracks, making them 66 

Features, on map 115 

Features, physical. Indicate points of the compass 107 

Fences, holes in, trails :j!i 

Fences, signs on 1.7 

Ferries, military f eatureis S5 

Fighting pursuing parties ! 101 

Field Messages, blanks, fac-sjimile, back 127 

face 1 z« 

Field Message Book, instructions for use 125 to 128 

FVndlng, magnetic declination 161 

FMnding ofl!lcer with column .12.4 

points of the compass, general dlhscussion 1(^2 

map 104 

physical conditions 105 

physical features 107 

stars 105 

sun .' 102 

watch and sun 102 to 103 

Pending velocity of currents, streams 13.8 

way, in strange country, rules for 114 

Fires, concealment, rf»lation to, don'ts 68 

ranges for, classification 147 

rslgnlficance of ashes, signs 18 

First aid package, carried by scout iL3 

Folds in ground, use for cover 62 

Following tra/il, look ahead 31 

Food, abandoned, significancie 12 

Fords, depths, how marked 140 

locations of, remembering "GS 

miUtary features, finding old and new, sketch of 85 

Forest, military features (sef Woods) 95 

observation of, conduct in Ti 
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Form, envelope. Signal Corps 128 

Field Message Blank, back 127 

face 126 

Forts, military features '. 86 

Friends, scout's best 9B 

Frost, dttrsturbed, aid In trailing: .39 

Future actions reported 124 

G 

Oalts. horse (Illustrations) 142 to lii 

measuring distance^'? by 18S 

Garages, maps 1 ^ '^ 

military features ..&7 

Gauge of railroads 7141 

General Information. Appendix A 186 

Glittering, articles on hors« 68 

Gorges, military features 87 

Gradual movement<» 64 

Grain, amount, estimating 141 

carried for horse 11 3 

ration 142 

Grass, aligns in 16 

tall, easy trailing in 41 

trails ..4K 

Graves, slgiiiflcance. old camp^ 16 

Ground conditions, relation to concealing presence 62 

folds In, use for cover 62 

sound transmitted by vibrations In 65 

H 

Halts, Indications of 45 

Indications shown by -wheel tracks 51 

Hard substances, trailing on difficult 89 

Hat. brim, shade of 6 J? 

Ha3', amounts, estimated 142 

rations 142 

Hearing, ear to ground, track, stick 65 

sound, how to catch more 64 

Heat, trails, affect.'^' appefirance of 41 

Hedge, use for cover , TTS 

Heights, estimated, measured, general discussion 27 

estimating, methods of practice , ,28 

measuring S4 

TTill?. conduct 7jl 

height of. measuring, map-makers* method "86 

military f'^atures ,"M7 

"Hotifbeats, noise of, deadening .68 
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TTorse. artlclee on, making: noise, don'ts 68 

color most easily concealed 6jr 

. concealment of .'63 

graits of, lilluistrations 142 to 144 

hearing" of, acute lOo 

instincts of. use lOp 

rations t42 

saving, cbalce of route If 2 

scout's best friend jfg 

ahoe«, extra 115 

shoes reversed to deceive 4n 

traclQS .142 to 144 

tracks of 46 

use of lao 

warned by t 100 

Human beings, evidences on ground 3.7 

I 

Ice, aid in trailing-^ 39 

fresh, easy training on il 

thickness, strength of 144 

Immobile, soout, part of landscape 7^ 

Imprint of rifles, relation to trailing 48 

Inanimate objects, trails, evidence on ground 37 

Inclotsures, conduct in, when and how to enter 70 

cover and observation 7.0 

Indications of halts 4;,5 

Infantry, dust raised by .1.7 

marches 144 

Information, dhoice of routes 112 

detachments, before starting on scout 112 

generaj 136 

general classification 7 

f als«, giving 26 

me^engers, dangrsr of capture, number sent 120 

mission ' 112 

routes for travel 11^ 

rules for reporting 121 

source of stated 123 

transmlssilon, means of 115 

troops, gained by, in field 7 

Inhabitants. Information gained from, questioning 19 

military features 87 

Insects, mistaken for dust 17 

Inspection. artJlcles, b»?fore st.^rtlng on scout 115 

Instructions, Field Mes??age Book, for use of 12S to 123 

for messengers 119, 12i 

Instructors, aids to 1 7 ^ 

questions for 163 
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Jungles, entrances to. remembering: ; -1^2 

miilitary features (see Brush) '9 

L,ak^. military features |J 

Ijaug-hter. Indicates • t}. 

Laws of War.. relation to prisoner of war '" ' ko 

Ijaying a trail, system. ^-J 

signs and marks used . • ^/l 

L,ef?gins, mark on ground (see Irousers) • Jb 

Lrength of marches. \ 

Light, flashes of, sigrnificance. J8 

Lines, telegraph, telephone, mUlitary features ^J 

Locations, military features. »» 

places pasised. remembering. • • >^.(j^ 

Locomotive whlistles, significance of 20, 150 

Long distances, observation from. . . . < J& 

Long trousiers, indications* on ground &o 

Lookout places, military features • •»» 

Losses, graves, Indicated by (See Camps) 16 

Lost, what to do • 116 

M 

Magnetiic declination, finding > l?i 

Makling on^'s way across country 97 

Manure, signs, old camps 16 

Maps, abbreviations on. authorized • .159 

automobile clubs, may haye .110 

carried by scout 113 

divil UO 

conventional signs, examples 159, :i60 

disitances, scales 153 to 158 

features on 115 

garages, m£Ly have 110 

military 109 

miMitary, scales 153 

orientation ^^^' i?^ 

points of the compas'3. finding 104 

possession of by scout , 110 

practice witti Ill 

use of. discussion 108 

use of when loist • • • / • • V/ .* * * 1^^' 

Marches, length, speed, cavalry, artillery, infafttry, tra)ins.l44 

ispeed of. evidence In tracks 50 

Marking fords - .1.40 

Marsh, military features 88 

Means of reporting 118 

Measurements^, useful to know 147 
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Measures, tables 145, !♦€ 

Measuring distances, map-makers' method 34 

time and graits , XZ'S 

which cannot be pa/?ed 33 

Measuring height of hills, map-makers* method 36 

heights, methods. 3.4 

Message Books, Fleild. Instructions for use 125, 12S 

Messages, danger to from enemy 119 

night, sent at !-•» 

recipient of 120 

relay lines, sent by 120 

where to send, to whom 113 

written 125 to 12S 

Messengers, Information by IIS 

Instructions for 119, 1-4 

mounted, -speed of HB. 1X9 

verbal, reporting by 124 

Methods of practice, estimating distances and heights :iV' 

reporting .♦ ll** 

Militarj' crest, dertnltlon 147 

Military features, observation, comprehension, discussion. ...77 

of ambusihes T^ 

bivouac V9 

bridges 70 

brush 79 

buildings '.79 

cami sites, new »•) 

camp sites, old 81 

camp sltei^, signs around 15 

citlejs (see Towns) 94 

canal 82 

country 82 

defile 83 

depots, ra/ilpoad 83 

directions 83 

distances (see Meai»uref») 145. 146 

electric line 8? 

enemy 84 

farms and ranches . 8 4 

ferries 85 

for^ls 8S 

forest (see Woods ) 95 

fortjs 80 

garages .8 i 

gorges 87 

hills ^7 

inhabitants '^'^ 

Jungles (see Rrush ) 79 

lakes *^^ 

locations • 8.8 

lookout places 8s 
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IVTilitary features, marsh 88 

mounta/Ins 8'8 

observation points (see Tjookout Places) 88 

positions for attack '. 89 

def ens-e 89 

ravines (see Defiles) / SC3 

railroads . . . • Z ,'9V 

railroad depots (see Det'ots, Railroad) 83 

rang-es for Are ao 

rivers * .91 

roads »1 

ships 91 

slopes (see Hills) 8? 

streams (see Rivers) 9j. 

supplies 92 

telegraph and telephone lines 9''2 

trolley lines (see Electric TJncF) 83 

troops, movIng^ . , \>a 

stationary 93 

towns 94 

water 94 

wells 95 

woods 96 

Military maps iuj» 

Mission, failure to carry out 114 

Information regarding" 113 

of scout, definition 9 

of scout, discussion 7 

Moist place's, following" trails 3'9 

Moist surfaces, easy trailing on .41 

Moisture, affects appearance of trails ."41 

aid f-n trailing 39 

'Signs In 20 

Morale, indications of 20 

iindlcations in tracks 47 

Mo<?s, aid In finding points of tho compass. . 106 

Mountains, military features .88 

Mounted messengers, instructions 119, 124 

Mounted soldiers, indications on ground 50 

Movements, gradual 64 

immobility 7'^ 

sudden, don'ts 68 

Mules, braying- indicntpp 21 

rati!ons 142 

tracks of 47 

N 

Needle, compass, find^in*: declination of 161 

Night, conduct at, observing 72 

sound carries 6iB 

trailing at 40 
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Noise, avoidance of 62 

bridges, made on 69 

hoofbeats «:^ 

Nose, scout's best friend .* . .98 

use of 91) 

I O 

Objects, characteristics of, trailed 40 

moved, aid in trailing: 39 

seem more distant 2& 

seem nearer 27 

Observation, buildingrs 70 

cover, general discussion 60 

incloisures 70 

military features, general discuseion 77 

points, military features (see Lookout Places) 88 

points, use of 64 

ravine 70 

Observing, obtserved by the enemy 74 

night, conduct 72 

trees 66 

Odors, carried by wind 67 

use of nos-e 99 

OfHcer, with column, finding » 12l4 

Open places, conduct in '73 

concealment, don'ts ^7 

trailing in 48 

Organizsations, Indications of 16 

Orientation of maps 104, 10'8 

Outpoets, sign of 2T 

Overlying tracks, appearance of trails 41 

Oxen, tracks of 49 

P 

Pathfinders, ahead of the column 59 

laying a trail ^3 

Pergonal verbal rep'orting 12*4 

persons, characteristics of, trailed 4"1 

Plan of action, commander 8 

Phj'sical conditions, points of compass, relation lO'o 

features, points of compas^s, relation 107 

Pjlcking up a trail 37 

Points of the compass, finding, general discussion 102 

locations, use 88 

map, finding with 10'4 

physical conditions, indicate 105 

physical features, -indicate 10 • 

. stars, finding by 106 

sun. finding by 102 

use in reporting 122 
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Points of ol>3ervatlon, use of 64 

Polished surfaces, don'ts, concealment 67 

Ponies, tracks of 4B 

Positions for attack, military features. .89 

defense, military features 8^ 

Practicability of slop-es 14B 

Practice, estimating: distances and heights 28 

with maps Ill 

Precautions, don'ts .6S 

Preparation for actual scouting 112 

Pursuijig parties, flghtinsr, delaj'ing: 101 

Q 

Qualifications of scout, discussion 9 

acviulred .11 

natural *.10 

Questjionlng, examples, correct, incorrect 25 

infornnation gained by. 2*2 

things to remember when 23 

QuefiJtlons for instructors 16S 

R 

Radiogram, Information by 118 

Railroiid depots, military features 83 

Hailroads, military features 90 

gauge of, standard 14J. 

Railn, affects appearance of trails 41 

eausy trailing 41 

Ranches, farms, military features 84 

Ranges, for fire, classification 147 

Rations, grain, hay, for horse and mule ; .142 

scouts lis 

Ravine, military features (see Defile) 83 

relation to cover 70 

Recipient of message ^120 

Reflected lights, don'ts 67 

Reinforcements on breeches, impressions on ground 4~4 

Relay lines, eatabliishment, inesAages by 12i) 

Rejortlng, means and methods o? 118 

mounted messenger's lin.structions 11^ 

personal, verbal 12'-! 

rules for 121 

verbal, by messenger 12"4 

Reports, accompanied by sketches ^. . .121 

where to send them, to whom, information regardlng,ll2 

Resting places, trails around 89 

Retreat indicated by abandoned food 19 

burned biHdges 1^ 

explosions ~. 17 

fires T8 

movement of wagons 2_2 
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Return routes 65 

Ue volver, scout'^s best friend ! .' 98 

uae of 101 

Hlfleis, butts relating- on ground, halts. ! .45 

imprint on ground 48 

scout's best friends 98 

use of 101 

Right angles, constructing 30 

Rivers, military features 91 

points of compass, aids 'in finding 108 

Road, desig-nated, how written 91 

military features 91 

widths of .148 

Routes, choice of Ill 

return by another 65 

Rules for finding way in a strange country 114 

reporting 121 

s 

Sabers, scratches on the groun<?, significance 48 

Sand, wet, easy trailing 41 

Scales, map, map distances, etc 153 to 158 

Scouts, ability to sketch 1^1 

best friends 98 

equipment of U . . . 129 

miasion, definition 9 

m^isislon. discussion 7 

possession of ma.ps 110 

aualificatlons. acquired ,11 

qualifications, natural "fO 

qualifications .''J 

signals 14^ 

training, importance of 12 

travelling light 113 

value to the army 8 

Scouting, actual ,114 

actual, preparations for 112 

Importance recognized ."» 

Seeing, observing at long distances : .65 

Shadows, making 65, 67 

observance and use of 65 

Shiny surface, relation to concealment, don'ts 67 

Shilps, military features 91 

Shoes, tracks of 49 

Signals for scouts 148 

made by smuke 21 

SlgnnJling-. visual, information by 118 

Slg-nlficance of signs 14 
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►SIgrns, animals 14 

ashes IJS 

bells , 14 

MrdB 14 

blood 1*4 

boats .15 

braying mules .21 

bridges, destruction of 1}> 

oamp-s, abandoned IJB 

cattle 15 

cinders IS 

clothdng, abandoned IJB 

conventional, examples for sketchers 151). 160 

discusaion 18 

dust, clouds ol T7 

enemy, proxiniity of .20 

equipaf^e, abandoned I'C 

explosiions 17 

fences 17 

fires 1« 

flashes of light 118 

food, abandoned 19 

foreign matter 19 

fresh, easy trailing 41 

grass ,10 

graves 16 

horse n,9 

inhabitants 19 

laughter 20 

light flashes 18 

locomotive whistles 20 

losses 16 

moisture ^o 

mules, braying 21 

nothing ZX 

outposts • 21 

tTOximity of enemy U'» 

reading 13 

sfigniflcance of, alphabetical list 14 

singing 2o 

smoke 21 

straggling 20 

tobacco smoke ZX 

wagons, movements of 21 

water %2 

whistles, locomotive 21, 150 

whistling, Indicates 20 

wounded, number of 14, 51 

Sdnging, indicates 2o 

Sketches, accompanying reports ... 121 

by wire, telegraphed 129. 13D 
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Sketchlngr, necessity for. by scout 109 121 

Skirts, evidence of *9 

Sky line, don'ts 68 

hills 71 

might -J^ 

Sleeping out lol 

Slopes, degrreeis of practicability Ii8 

military features (see Hills) 87 

soalefi, map distances I'lS to 15.8 

Smoke, don'ts 68 

^igrnifioance of 21 

toba-cco, indicates 2*1 

Snow, conduct in .74 

concealment in, relation to 74 

fresh, easy trailing 41 

Sound, carries at might ^6 

carried by wind 6? 

ear to ground 65 

estimating distance by 2^ 

Speed, choice of route, bearing on 11 2 

of human beings (see Shoes) 49 

of marches, cavalry, artillery, infantry, trains 144 

of marches, evidence of when trailing 50 

of mounted messenerers 118, 119 

of wheels. Judications (see Automobiles) 43 

Spurts, indications on ground 50 

Stars, observation and concealment at night 72 

points of the comi.uss, aid In finding 10]i 

Steers, tracks of 49 

Stores, destruction of 17 

Straggling, morale 20 

Strange country, rules for finding way in 114 

Streams, military features (see Rivers) 9A 

Strength of troops passing, estimation ":148 

Stumps, tree, points of compass, aid in finding 106 

Sun, affects appearance of trails 41 

Sun and watch, points of compass, aid in finding. ... 102, 10_2 

Sun, po'lnts of compass, aid in finding i02 

physical effect. po»ints of compa.ss. aid in finding l(ffe 

Supplies, military features 9i 

T 

Tables of measure\s 145, r4G 

Toleigraph- telephone lines, military feature,*! 95 

Telegraphing, sketches 1 29, 130 

Thickness of ice 144 

Time, measuring distance ^y 13S 

Trees, line of for cover 73 

observation, cover 6^ 

points of coTijpass, aid In finding lOf> 

shade of, trails 39 
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Towns, conduct *n . 74 

military features 94 

Tracks, animals near "wiater. 22 

avoid making" 6'6 

falfite, making: 66 

Trailing:, difficult 39 

discussion ■ 37 

easy " 4% 

hard substances 3^ 

mud, fresh, dropped on grround 40 

open places .' f.S 

suspected r'J'ices. observing 40 

Trails, agre of, thingr? which affect the appearance of 41 

agre of. thingrji to remember when judgring 42 

an/imals, indications left by 37 

automobiles ., 43 

barefoot 43 

bicycles 44 

brieeches 44 

oarabaos 4> 

characteristics of. alphabetical list 43 

false, making: fffi 

fences, hole^ in. look for 38 

following, look ahead 3"7 

graits, horses, lllustratiort*; 142 to 14^ 

grass 45 

gun carriages, limbers (see Wheels) 51 

halts 4.5 

horses -: 4lS 

horse.*?, lIUistratiotTs 142 to 144 

human beiings. indications left by 37 

laying, tracks on sand, etc 52 

laying 5'2 

leggins 46 

lost, picking up 37 

morale '. 47 

mules • 47 

open places? 48 

oxen 49 

parts of, recognizing 41 

peculiarities of 41 

picking up . fc 3'8 

plain Indlications of, examples given 3j7 

ponies 48 

resting places 3j) 

rifles .48 

sabers 48 

shoes .^ 49 

skirts 49 

steers 49 
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Trails, speed of marches, indicated by .\0 

spurs ." 50 

travels 50 

trees. In shade of 3^ 

trousers 5"0 

wagons 51 

watering pliaceis 39 

wheels 5j 

Training' of »cout, importance of 12 

Tripg, imag-inary. taking on map * Ill 

Trolley lines, mjHitary featur^^-(see tiHecfric Lines) 83 

TroopS; passing, estimation of strength 149 

stationary, moving, military features 93 

V 

ITndeirbrush, th/ick, easy trailing in 4.1 

Uniform, hard to see . » 67 

Use of ears 98, 99 

eiyes 98 

honsie 7 . KJlf) 

maps 1*^8 

nose . 98. 99 

revolver lOl 

nifle 101 

V 

Velocity of current, finding 138 

Verbal reporting, by messenger 12l4 

personal l24 

Vertical intervals and scales 153 to lti8 

Village, Mlndioated by smoke 21 

Villages, towns, conduct In Y4 

\^^ 

Wagons 5i 

movements of ZX 

trains, dust raised by 1.7 

Wall, use for cover 73 

Watch and sun. points of compass, finding by 102, 10^ 

Water, amounts necessary Jf5 

amount of In wells, calculation 15.0 

abundtint where carabao tracks are seen 4.5 

military features ^4 

l.Tirity of .94 

sheds, points of compass, aids in finding l'0"7» 

s!gn<3 found near 22 

vines, supply In 2'2 

W'atering places, trails, around 39 

Weather mark, aid in trailing. 39 
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Wells, amount of water In, calculatJon 150 

military features 0*6 

Wheels, s^ieed of, indlcatio-nis on trails 43 

trackfi of. trailing: 6J 

Whlistles, locomotives, si^ni-flcance 20, 150 

Whistling, morale, slgrnlflcance 20 

Wind, carries aound and odors 67 

points of compass, add in findlngr 108 

trails, affects appearajice of \ . . 41 

Wire cutters 113 

Wire, Information by 118 

sketches by, telegraphing 129, 130 

Wllreless, term obsolete 11^8 

Wood, amount, estimate of 151 

Wood®, military features $5 

Wounded, signs of 14 

WriggUing. use of «? 

Written messages 12.6 
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